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Chemotherapy is the treatment of pathogenic infections by 
chemical substances which act specifically upon them. As a science 
it is comparatively new. Indeed, it may be said that it is only 
during the last 20 years or so that sufficient large-scale effort has 
been expended upon it to give appreciable results, but in that 
period ay oye has been rapid and at times spectacular. It is 
generally felt now that the solution to many if not all of our 
infectious disease problems lies in the hands of the organic chemist 
and the biologist, although, of course, much has yet to be done. 
Greatest success so far has been obtained against the larger and 
more highly organised invaders such as insects, helminths and pro- 
tozoan parasites. Excellent progress has also been made againsi 
many of the bacteria, but with the virus diseases in general, 
chemotherapy as yet is only in the exploratory stages. 

The practical advent of chemotherapy has not made easier the 
lot of the practitioner who wishes to keep abreast of modern know- 
ledge. The literature on the subject has reached formidable pro- 
portions and is still increasing. Many of the publications involved 
are long, complicated and require detailed knowledge of pharma- 
cology and chemistry for their full appreciation. Few practi- 
tioners in the rush and turmoil of present-day practice have the 
time or opportunity for reading them. It is felt, therefore, that 
even at the expense of detail and at the risk of merely producing 
a list of disjointed observations it may be of interest and perhaps 
of profit to discuss briefly a number of the chemotherapeutic ad- 
vances of the last few years and to sce how they could be applied 
to practice. 


: Antiseptics and Disinfectants 

ACRIDINES 

With the advent of penicillin and the sulphonamide drugs it 
was generally expected that. interest in the acridine dyes would 
evaporate. Contrary to this, however, as noted in the Journal of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association (1944) and elsewhere, 
there has recently been renewed interest in them and critical re- 
examination has indicated that, especially in regard to staphylo- 
coccal infections and suppurating wounds, their value has tended to 
be underestimated. They are still particularly useful in the veter- 
inary field since they are stable, non-irritant, casily applied, rapidly 
effective and economical in use. Considerable investigation has 
been made recently into the chemical aspects of the acridines, 
especially by Albert and co-workers (1946) in Australia but, by and 
large, no real advances on proflavine sulphate have been made. 

The advent of proflavine hemisulphate in which only half a 
molecule of sulphuric acid is used has provided a_ salt whose 
neutrality ensures that its application will be free from any of 
the irritant effects associated with the acidity of solutions of other 


acridines. This product is now known as_ neutral proflavine 
sulphate. Under certain circumstances the —— properties of 
the well-known acridines are a disadvantage. n these cases 


5-aminoacridine, which is colourless, is a good substitute although 
its overall efficiency is perhaps a little lower than some of the 
other compounds. 


QUATERNARY AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS 


It has long been recognised that physical cleanliness, quite apart 
from the use of antiseptics, _ an important part in bringing 
about conditions of asepsis. The combination of cleansing and anti- 
septic properties in one substance or series of substances, therefore, 
makes them particularly valuable. Synthetic organic detergents 
with bland properties but powerful effect have been used in the 
textile, woollen and other industries for many years and the recent 
discovery (Barnes, 1942) of antiseptic properties in some of them 
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has made available more effective substances for skin sterilisation, 
treatment of burns, etc. These substances, of which cetyltrimethyl- 
ammonium bromide is an example, are excellent detergents and 
remove grease, dirt and tissue debris most effectively. At the same 
time they remove the bacteria contained therein. In addition, they 
form a protective layer on the skin which is sterile for some time. 
Official recommendation has been given to the use of cetyltrimethyl- 
ammonium bromide as a treatment of choice for burns in man, 
and H.M. Stationery Office has issued a comprehensive report on 
the subject (1944). The potential veterinary uses of such products 
are obviously considerable. Their application is quite painless even 
on cuts or abrasions and they are almost completely non-toxic. 
Overseas their use is already well established in dairy hygiene. 
In Britain, so far, shortage of supplies has militated against their 
widespread use and generally their application has been restricted 
to small-animal use (Lauder & Stevenson, 1944). 


PROPAMIDINE 


During the war years a series of drugs known as the aromatic 
diamidines was developed as specific chemotherapeutic agents 
against certain protozoan infections. Their range of effectiveness 
in this direction is limited by toxicity and other factors, but one 
of them, viz., 4:4’-diamidino diphenoxypropane or propamidine, has 
proved to be a useful antiseptic for open wounds and burns, and 
also for intra-uterine application. 


Crystat VIOLET 

Crystal violet, a dyestuff whose uses alone as an antiseptic and 
as an ingredient of the triple dye formula for eczema, burns, etc., 
are well established, has recently attained prominence through its 
action in attenuating viruses from which satisfactory vaccines can 
be prepared. Most interest in the veterinary field has centred 
around crystal violet swine fever vaccine which began in 1934 in 
America with the work of Dorset and was developed there by 
Cole & McBryde and in this country by Doyle (1942). Since then 
there has been almost world-wide use of this vaccine with, on the 
whole, satisfactory results. Among others there have now been 
reported crystal violet vaccines for fowl paralysis (1945), fowl 
plague (Spears, 1946) and vesicular stomatitis (Shahan, 1945). Some 
doubt, however, has been expressed as to the value of the last 
named, 

The attenuating action of crystal violet on viruses is not yet 
fully understood. On bacteria in certain ranges of dilutions the 
drug acts strictly as a disinfectant, killing in proportion to its 
concentration. In lower ranges of dilutions, varying greatly with 
the test organism, it acts as a bacteriostatic. If the concentration 
of the drug is low enough to allow the bacteria time to bring about 
certain essential changes they may adapt themselves to it (Hoffman 
et al., 1944), and presumably this is what happens in regard to 
viruses. 

Anthelmintics 
PHENOTHIAZINE 

An outstanding advance during the war years was, of course, 
the development of phenothiazine as an anthelmintic. The advan- 
tages in efficiency which this product possesses are already well 
recognised. Moreover, its toxicity is extremely low. The general 
features of phenothiazine obviously do not require reiteration but 
one unique aspect of the drug does not appear to have been 
accorded the attention it deserves. Early in the development of 
phenothiazine, Shorb & Habermann in America (1940) and Taylor 
& Sanderson in Britain (1940) recorded the observation that small 
doses of the drug, while having no lethal effect on adult worms, 
almost entirely inhibited egg laying by the females and rendered 
non-viable the few eggs which were produced. These were funda- 
mental observations of considerable practical importance, because 
on them rested, for the first time, the possibility of using an anthcl- 
mintic not only to control helminthiasis but to eliminate it. In 
America, the main utilisation of the finding was in connection 
with the feeding of small doses of phenothiazine in salt to sheep 
(Shorb & Habermann, 1942). By medicating themselves it was 
found that sheep did not contaminate pastures, that there was 
little or no build-up of infection thereon, and that their worm 
burden remained minimal. In this country tests were first made 
in the horse in connection with redworm infestation. Some of the 
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earliest. work was done in collaboration with Mr. J. G. Hoban 
of Whitchurch, whose untimely death prevented its publication. 
As was well recognised at the time, strongylosis was rendering 
breeding operations in certain studs of thoroughbred horses almost 
impossivle. It was argued that routine dosing of all animals on 
the premiscs with small doses of the drug should virtually eliminate 
pasture infestation and that if the premises remained self-contained 
and dosing was continued throughout the spring and summer 
months for two or three seasons, infestations should virtually dis- 
appear. The actual doses of the drug to be given were at that 
time a matter of speculation but 3 grammes daily for ten consecu- 
tive days were employed. These were repeated after intervals ef 
28 days, administration being in the food. It was found that 
during the 28 days after dosing egg output in the faeces was 
negligible, and most excellent results were obtained. There was, 
of course, no risk of toxic effects and after only a few months 
marked improvement was noted in the animals under test. Com- 
plete control of the infestation appears to have been effected and 
the method is now being widely used in thoroughbreds with con- 
siderable success. With regard to dosage recommendations, Gibson 
(1945) has now shown that daily doses for horses as low as | gramme 
given for a few days will reduce the egg output to negligible 
proportions, and that it remains depressed for 30 to 35 days. It 
seems likely, therefore, that doses of | to 2 grammes daily for a 
week repeated at intervals of 30 days will suffice. Trials with 
phenothiazine mixtures for sheep have also recently been 
carried out in this country (Harbour et al., 1946) with promising 
results. 


SopiumM FLUORIDE 

The removal of large roundworms (Ascaris) from pigs has always 
»resented something of a problem in its practical aspects. It was 
oped at first with the advent of phenothiazine that this drug 
mixed with the food would provide the answer, but, unfortunately, 
its efficiency against this infestation is low. Oil of chenopodium is 
effective but must be given as a drench. Recently tests have been 
made with sodium fluoride with very promising results (Habermann 
et al., 1945). One per cent. of the drug in dry feed appears to be 
the optimum dose, and with it up to 100 per cent. efficiency has 
been claimed. Larger amounts are toxic and it is recommended 
that care should be taken to ensure that no individual animal 
receives an excessive dose. Confirmatory tests have been made in 
Australia (Roberts, 1947). In these the drug was again given in 
the food at about the same level as in the American work. The 
average intake by the pigs was 0-1 to 0-25 gramme per Ib. body 
weight and the drug removed 93 to 99 per cent. of ascarids. The 
Australian experience was that any possibility of toxicity at a 
1 per cent, level in the food could be obviated by making sure 
that the food intake was well distributed over the day during 
which dosing was taking place. 


Carson ‘TerRACHLORIDE 


No certain method has yet been evolved of ensuring that toxic 
sequelae will not arise from the dosing of sheep with carbon tetra- 
chloride although work on the toxicity of the drug is still pro- 
ceeding. In this connection it has been demonstrated that rats 
fed on a carrot diet for seven to ten days before dosing are much 
more resistant to the toxic effects of the drug than those fed 
on an ordinary well-balanced diet or one low in vitamin A (Forbes 
& Taliaferro, 1945). This finding has yet to be confirmed in sheep. 
Apart from unpredictable toxic effects on a few susceptible sheep, 
difficulties also still sometimes arise in practice through sheep being 
anaesthetised by the bursting of carbon tetrachloride capsules 
during administration. It has now been demonstrated that these 
dangers can be overcome by jelling the drug by admixture with 
aluminium stearate or other suitable substance (Scherer, 1945). 
Ménnig (1945) has recently described a method of emulsifying 
both carbon tetrachloride and tetrachlorethylene which assists their 
practical use. This involves dissolving resin in the drug and 


saponifying by strong caustic soda to give a homogeneous mixture. | 


When shaken with water an excellent emulsion is formed which 
can be administered without difficulty. 


HEeXACHLOROETHANE 

It has been recognised for some time that although carbon 
tetrachloride is generally satisfactory for use in sheep it is too 
texic for widespread use in cattle. Hexachloroethane was tested 


to a limited extent by Continental workers before the war. The 
substance has been investigated in this country during the last 
few years and formulations of it have been evolved which make it 
easy and satisfactory to use. Tests in America, chiefly under the 
direction of Olson (1943, 1946), have confirmed previous observa- 
tions regarding the efficiency of the drug in dealing with fluke 
infestations. There are indications that quite apart from its much 


lower a than carbon tetrachloride, hexachlorocthane may 
be intrinsically more active in that it will deal with immature 
as well as mature flukes and also with species other than Fasciola 
hepatica. Kaplan & Sakellariou (1947) have made comparative tests 
in Greece concerning these points and have confirmed both, although 
their work has so far been limited to a small number of animals. 
Further critical tests are proceeding in Britain some of which have 
already been reported (Lapage et al., 1947). 


Leap ARSENATE 

The desirability of obtaining satisfactory taenicides which avoid 
the use of arecoline is widely recognised. Recently prominence has 
been given to the potential usefulness of lead arsenate as a taenicide 
for ruminants (Radeleff, 1944; Habermann & Carlson, 1946; Ward 
& Scales, 1946). Doses of 0-5 gramme for sheep, | gramme for 
calves and 2 grammes for adult cattle have been used with excellent 
results and without toxic effect. Radcleff has now treated more than 
8,000 animals with the drug without any fatalities, 


DI-PENTANE 

In America a substance known as Di-pentane, which is dihydroxy- 
dichlorodiphenylmethane, has been advocated for the treatment of 
tapeworm infestation in dogs and cats (Kleckner, 1946). It is 
unique in that although it is taenicidal it has no expulsive effect. 
The worms are killed in situ and digested by the host. For the 
successful use of such a substance in practice it is obvious that its 
efficiency must be known to be very nearly 100 per cent. before its 
use can be advocated, since tapeworm infestation is largely an 
aesthetic problem. Unfortunately it would appear that the 
efficiency of Di-pentane does not at present approach that level. 


Insecticides and Insect Repellents 
DDT “ GAMMEXANE ” 

The newer synthetic insecticides, DDT and “ Gammexane,” were 
among the outstanding discoveries of the war years and _ their 
general use is now well established. Despite the subsequent dis- 
covery of a number of other synthetic compounds vith marked 
insecticidal properties such as hexaethyltetraphosphate and _tetra- 
ethylpyrophosphate, their position of pre-eminence is unchallenged. 
Because of the vast potential fields of usefulness of both these 
products, large-scale development of them is still proceeding and 
is likely to go on for a considerable time. 

Of particular interest in the home veterinary field are compari- 
sons between the toxicity of the two products in actual use and 
their usefulness against acarine infestations. By and large, both 
products when properly used are relatively non-toxic, but in certain 
circumstances DDT, especially, seems to give rise to toxic sequelac. 
A risk always attends the use of such compounds on animals since 
they may ingest considerable quantities by licking, but in general 
unless gross quantities are ingested no harm is done. Cats are 
recognised to be more susceptible to DDT poisoning than dogs, 
and in all species use of solutions of this drug in oil for overall 
application is best avoided because of the risk of toxicity from 
absorption. Very young animals are more susceptible than old 
ones and in this connection it is worth noting that DDT, at least, 
is excreted in the milk and can attain such milk levels as to be 
toxic to suckling young (Telford & Guthrie, 1945; Woodward 
et al., 1945; Telford, 1945). It is wise, therefore, to use these 
products with caution in breeding establishments. 

Against acarine parasites “Gammexane” is generally recognised 
as considerably more effective than DDT. Against the various 
mange mites of animals it is outstanding. Taylor (1945) has shown 
that against notoedric- mange of rats two applications of the drug 
at a concentration of 0-1 r cent. in liquid paraffin, rapidly 
effected a cure. Steward (1946), in confirming this, has demon- 
strated that one application of a watery suspension containing as 
little as 0-01 per cent. of “Gammexane” is effective. In the ‘field 
various formulations have been on test and outstandingly success- 
ful results have been obtained against sarcoptic and allied types 
of mange. Early results based on somewhat crude samples of the 
drug have already been published (Lewis, 1946). With ‘“ Gam- 
mexane,” because of its persistence, there are indications that 2 
one-application treatment for mange might be evolved and tests 
are being made in this direction. Of all substances to date, 
“ Gammexane ” appears to offer most chance of effectiveness against 
follicular mange since it certainly exerts a lethal effect on Demodax, 
but as with all other agents some variation in results has already 
been apparent. 

An interesting recent development with “ Gammexane” has been 
the use of this product by feeding it to animals. In this way 
blood concentrations can be obtained which are not toxic to the 
host but are lethal to various parasites. De Meillon (1946) has 
shown that when rabbits are fed with “Gammexane” they rapidly 
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become toxic to bed bugs and other blood-sucking arthropods. 
In East and South Africa early trials have been made with promis- 
ing results. Cattle feeding on the drug have become lethal to 
ticks, tsetse flies, etc. It may be that some applications of this 
feeding method will be possible in Britain. 


DIMETHYLPHTHALATE 


The story of the war-time discovery and development of the 
synthetic insect repellents is a fascinating one. The early recogni- 
tion that colourless, odourless substances were repellent was in 
itself a feat of considerable merit. |Dimethylphthalate, dibuty|- 
phthalate and 2-ethylhexanediol-1, 3 (Rutgers 612) are all consider- 
able advances over oil of citronella and give protection, varying 
with conditions, of up to several hours. Unfortunately, the re- 
applications required make their general veterinary use impractic- 
able so far, except under special circumstances. 

Acaricides 
‘TETRAETHYLTHIURAM MONOSULPHIDE 

The only new drug introduced during the war years for the 
treatment of scabies in man and mange in animals, was tetra- 
cthylthiuram monosulphide or “ Tetmosol.” This product was 
largely developed by Gordon and co-workers (1941 et seq.) and 
has proved outstandingly successful. Excellent results with it in 
the veterinary field have been reported (Jennings, 1942). Gordon & 
Unsworth (1943) have compared it with benzyl benzoate and with 
dimethylthianthrene Mitigal,’ “Odylene”) in in vitro tests. 
They found that tetraethylthiuram monosulphide had a superior 
lethal action to both of these products. In addition, the toxicity 
of the compound is probably lowest of all the acaricides and it 
is clean and simple to use. Unfortunately, difficulties in supplies 
of oils and fats have prevented the making available of soaps 
containing tetraethylthiuram monosulphide. It has been demon- 
strated that these are ideal vehicles for it and that soap tablets 
can be used virtually to eliminate scabies from communities 
(Mellanby, 1945). 

Analgesics 

The search for analgesics as effective as morphine but without 
some of its disadvantages has been proceeding for many years. 
Just before the war, in 1939, a new compound, pethidine hydro- 
chloride, was introduced in Germany under the name of “ Dolantin.” 
Extensive tests in Britain, America and Canada established its 
suitability and effectiveness as an analgesic in childbirth in the 
human subject (Editorial, B.M.J., 1946). Its main advantage is its 
almost complete lack of toxicity to mother and foetus even in 
large doses. Trials have also been proceeding in the veterinary 
field, some of which have recently been reported upon (Archer, 
R. K. (1947.) Vet. Rec. 59, 401). In animals, pethidine is 
particularly suitable since it is free from exciting effects and other 
side issues. It has, however, no hypnotic effect. A particular field 
for it exists in cases of difficult and painful parturition. Its 
analgesic and antispasmodic properties make it possibly an effective 
treatment for simple spasmodic colic in the horse and other species 
and tests in this connection are in progress. If amnesia is required 
pethidine may be combined with hyoscine or scopolamine and such 
combinations are already being used in the human field. 


Anaesthetics 
ETHER 


Ether is, of course, the oldest of the volatile anaesthetics and 
attained its centenary recently. Despite its antiquity it is, of 
course, still in general use and work is still proceeding in relation 
to derivatives and near relatives of it. Following successful animal 
tests which he has made with this agent, Krantz (1946) has recently 
advocated trials with n-propyl methyl ether which is an isomer of 
ethyl ether. In dogs he found it excellent. It gave satisfactory 
anaesthesia, caused no functional damage, and was less toxic than 
ether itself. 

‘TRILENE 

“ Trilene ” or trichlorethylene is a new volatile anaesthetic which 
was first investigated by Hewer & Hadfield in 1941 and which 
since then has attained great popularity in human usage because 
of its high degree of safety and lack of undesirable side effects. 
In the veterinary field the drug was first investigated by Heney 
(1946) who described its successful use in some 300 cases. Subse- 
quent usage has confirmed these findings. The drug is free from 
irritant effects, causes little salivation, no vomiting and is very 
safe. Unfortunately, it is not highly volatile and hence it cannot 
be used in an ordinary open tvpe of mask. It requires a Boyle's 
or Wright's apparatus or a similar adaptation which can be used 
to pass a stream of oxygen or air through the liquid. The early 
indications are that it will be a useful addition to the anaesthetics 
available for small-animal practice. 


Pex 

During the war years pentdthal sodium was very widely used 
as an intravenous anaesthetic for battle casualties and for the 
victims of air raids. Many of these were severely shocked. The 
general conclusion was that in such cases pentothal was probably 
the safest of all anaesthetics. Many others were dangerous because 
of the enhanced risk associated with anoxia (Morgan, 1943). In 
shock cases only very small induction and maintenance doses com- 
pared with those for normal subjects are required. 


KeMITHAL 

Kemithal, a new intravenous anaesthetic, which chemically is 
5- A?-»-cyclohexenyl 5-allyl-2-thiobarbituric acid and which has cer- 
tain pharmacological advantages over pentothal, was introduced 
recently into medical practice (MacKintosh & Scott, 1946; Halton, 
1946; Gordon, 1946; Carrington & Raventos, 1946). Limited tests 
with it have taken place in the veterinary field with promising 
results, 


CURARE 

A development which has recently occurred in the medical field 
and has aroused considerable interest is the introduction of 
curare in the form of d-tubocurarine chloride as an adjunct to 
anaesthesia. This is the well-known South American arrow poison. 
Its controlled use produces profound muscular relaxation and lessens 
the amount of anaesthetic required so that post-anaesthetic recovery 
is rapid and complications are rare. Very recently synthetic sub- 
stances similar in action to curare have been introduced. 


Antituberculous Agents 
DIAMINODIPHENYLSULPHONE 


Persistent and comprehensive endeavour in many countries has 
been directed towards obtaining satisfactory means of dealing with 
tuberculosis on a chemotherapeutic basis. Because of the nature 
of the organism and its variations not only between species but 
even between individuals in the same species the work is of 
particular difficulty. Several years ago it was demonstrated that 
in experimental animals 4:4’-diaminodiphenylsulphone was effective 
in controlling experimental infections of tuberculosis. This drug 
was too toxic for use in man but since then trials have been 
proceeding with its solubilised’ derivatives Diasone and Promin. 
On the whole, clinical results have not been sufficiently promising 
to indicate that these drugs will become standard methods of 
treatment (Editorial, B.M.J., 1944). In the veterinary field the 
toxicity of 4:4’-diaminodiphenylsulphone is not a hazard to most 
animals but in general, treatment of clinical cases of tuberculosis 
is, of course, unjustifiable until a substance totally effective against 
the disease is available. The treatment of animals, particularly 
cattle, with minimal infections shown by the tuberculin test will, 
however, perhaps be worthy of consideration as more effective sub- 
stances are evolved. It has been shown that 4: 4’-diaminodiphenyl- 
sulphone and its derivatives are fully effective against other acid- 
fast bacteria such as the leprosy bacillus (Muir, 1947) and hence 
they may prove of value against Johne’s disease infections. 


STREPTOMYCIN 


The use of streptomycin against tuberculous meningitis in man 
has been given wide publicity in the popular Press. Streptomycin 
at present is probably the most active drug available against the 
tubercle bacillus but it falls far short of the ideal drug for its 
destruction. In general its use has the effect of prolonging life 
without curing the disease, and there could be no justification for 
employing it in the veterinary field. 


CALCIFEROL 


Considerable interest has recently been aroused in the medica) 
field by the success which has attended the use of massive doses 
of calciferol (synthetic vitamin D) in cases of lupus vulgaris, and 
tuberculous adenitis and sinuses in man. Many spectacular recov- 
eries have been recorded and at one time it appeared as if all 
of these infections might respond to this line of treatment. Although 
a high proportion of them may do so, it is now clear that a 
proportion of glandular lesions certainly do not completely respond 
(Wallace, 1946). 

Synthetic Oestrogens 
STILBOESTROL 

The emphasis which has been placed upon the importance of 
sterility, especially in the bovine subject, has led to widespread 
and sometimes indiscriminate use of the synthetic oestrogens in 
veterinary practice. Their more exact use has been dealt with at 
length in a copious literature. Considerable interest has been 
taken for several years now in the production of lactation by tablet 
implantation of oestrogens and by inunction, but these are unlikely 
to find practical utilisation because of the poor average yields 
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obtained, the inconsistency of results, and the undesirable secondary 
eltects ot the drugs. Caponising of cockerels by tablet implantation 
or by intramuscular injections of oestrogens, and assisted fattening 
by oestrogen feeding are, however, quite practicable and may be 
widely used (Bayles, 1946; Sturkie, 1946). Other oestrogens in 
addiuon to stilboestrol have been introduced during the past few 
years but all are more expensive and not much more active. 
it appears likely therefore that for the present in the veterinary 
field stilboestrol will continue to be the drug of choice. 


Antibacterials 
PENICILLIN 

Penicillin was the first of the antibiotics which was found suit- 
able for application as a chemotherapeutic agent. At the time 
ot the discovery of its outstanding therapeutic properties it was 
thought that it might be the precursor of a whole series of useful 
compounds of this class. Very considerable effort in many parts 
of the world has been directed towards the investigation of such 
substances but although large numbers of compounds have becn 
examined none has yet been found even to equal penicillin itself. 
Indeed, although such products as gramicidin, tyrothricin, strepto- 
thricin, penatin, subtilin, clavacin, and bacitracin have been taken 
as far as the clinical trial stage, no product except streptomycin 
has been shown to have any real advantage over penicillin in any 
field. 

fhe veterinary uses of penicillin have been fully reviewed and 
need not be detailed here. Considerable advances have recently 
been made in the commercial manufacture of the product so that 
pure crystalline penicillin G, which is the most active type, is now 
available. Of outstanding assistance to the practitioner has been 
the increased stability of the product which has resulted from 
these improvements. This has meant that refrigeration of the 
pure types of penicillin is not necessary and that the user is 
insured against rapid loss of potency while handling the drug. 
Unfortunately, there is at the moment a world-wide shortage of 
penicillin but doubtless this will be overcome shortly. 

Two practical points of considerable importance in connection 
with the clinical use of penicillin are still receiving attention. One 
concerns the setting up of depots of the drug subcutaneously or 
intramuscularly from which the drug is liberated slowly. The 
other relates to the use of massive single doses of the drug in 
place of repeated small doses at frequent intervals. It is well 
recognised that the depot dose method is effective and cuts down 
greatly the necessity for frequent dosing but unfortunately oil- 

swax preparations are not easy to use in the field and the 
search for more suitable vehicles is still proceeding. 

The massive single dose method of treatment has recently been 
receiving increasing attention. McAdam (1944) has shown that in 
man a penicillin blood level is given for one to two hours follow- 
ing a dose of 10,000 to 15,000 units; for two to three hours after 
25,000 to 50,000 units, and for a little over three hours with 
100,000 units. It has also been shown that a dose of 250,000 units 
gives a blood level for four to five hours (Editorial, B.M.J., 1946). 
Massive doses are also claimed to have the advantage of producing 
such high blood concentrations that diffusion is promoted into 
infected areas and at the same time susceptible organisms are 
rapidly overwhelmed. In support of the view that diffusion is 
materially assisted by massive single doses Florey and co-workers 
(1946) have shown that, after a single intramuscular dose of 
190,000 units, penicillin can be detected in wound exudates for 
eight to twelve hours. Whether doses given only twice or even 
once a day would therefore be sufficient, obviously requires study. 
In the veterinary field, where the establishment of single daily doses 
is obviously very desirable for practical reasons, Arnold in India 
(1947) has found that in horses small doses of penicillin at inter- 
vals of three hours were ineffective but that excellent results followed 
the use of 400,000 to 500,000 units given as a single daily dose. 


SULPHONAMIDES 


The sulphonamide —— have been and still are of the greatest 
assistance in practice. T' y were the first chemotherapeutic sub- 
stances which allowed specific treatment of various bacterial infec- 
tions and the outstanding results obtained with them in the field 
have fully justified the enormous amount of chemical and biological 
research work which has been undertaken in connection with them. 
Although very large numbers of na have been examined, 
only a relatively small number have n sufficiently outstanding 
to be made available in the field. Despite this, the complexity 
of their actions and other factors has made the question of choice 
of a particular sulphonamide for any given condition a difficult 
one for the practitioner. This is even more so in the veterinary 
field since until recently no very critical examination of the be- 
haviour of the various sulphonamides in the different animal species 
had been made. Usage has been based largely on the analogies 


drawn from observations in small experimental animals and man, 


and there is no doubt that wrong conclusions have often been 
reached. Francis (1947) has examined the whole position in 
domestic farm animals and his work forms a useful basis on which 
to determine which sulphonamides are likely to give best results 
in the various specics. ihe main questions to be asked with any 
ok these drugs are (a) what blood tevels do they produce, +) now 
persistent are they, and (c) how active are they against the 
organisms involved. To be successful, the given drug must be 
satisfactory in all three respects. Deficiency in even one of them 
may ‘completely invalidate its practical use. For example, sulpha- 
thiazole 1s very effective against Gram-negative organisms, which 
are the main invaders in the bovine, but it is of little or no 
practical value because it is excreted extremely rapidly by this 
species and would have to be re-administered every hour or two. 
Quite apart from the practical difficulties or so doing the economic 
aspect would make it impracticable except in the most valuable 
animals. 

It is obvious that details cannot be entered into here but it 
may be useful to make some generalisations. The behaviour of the 
= drugs in the horse, cattle, sheep and pig is briefly as 
ollows : — 


-1. Sulphamerazine and Sulphamezathine—very good absorption 
and slow excretion. 

Sulphanilamide—very good absorption and rapid execretion. 
Sulphadiazine—poor absorption, moderate excretion. 
Sulphapyridine—moderate absorption, rapid excretion. 

. Sulphathiazole—very poor absorption, very rapid excretion. 


This in effect means that in practical use in the species mentioned 
sulphadiazine and sulphathiazole are not likely to prove acceptabl« 
and that whereas sulphamerazine and “ Sulphamezathine” need be 
given in many cases only once daily, sulphanilamide and sulpha- 
pyridine need to be given about three times daily. This, of course, 
is a practical point of some importance and is also of considerable 
moment from an economic viewpoint. 

Considering the various bacterial diseases of the species involved 
we find that in the horse streptococci are the common invaders. 
Here where there is little difference in intrinsic activity sulpha- 
nilamide will doubtless continue to be used. In foals, however, 
enteric and septicaemic disorders are usually caused by Gram- 
negative organisms against which sulphanilamide is virtually use- 
less. The best compounds to use therefore are sulphamerazine or 
Sulphamezathine.” Against Gram-negative organisms sulpha- 
pyridine is considerably less potent. in cattle, sheep and pigs 
pneumonia and septicaemia are commonly associated with Gram- 
negative organisms and against these again the most effective com- 
pounds are sulphamerazine or “ Sulphamezathine.” For pne~monia 
in sheep, which is usually a pasteurella infection, both of these 
compounds are fully effective. Sulphapyridine and sulphathiazole 
give very poor blood levels in sheep and do not appear to be worth 
using in this species. Joint-ill in lambs is cau by streptococci 
and here sulphanilamide is indicated. In the pig “ Sulphameza- 
thine” gives excellent levels and is outstanding. Sulphanilamide 
has only one use in the bovine and that is against Streptococcus 
agalactiae infection. Recently Francis and co-workers (1947) have 
shown that 4:4’-diaminodiphenylsulphone is three to four times 
more potent than sulphanilamide against this organism and about 
ten times more persistent, hence its potential value in mastitis. 

In short, therefore, current views are that the main field for 
sulphanilamide is for general infections in the horse and against 
Str. agalactiae infection in the bovine and joint-ill in lambs, whil« 
in cattle, sheep and pigs, where Gram-negative infections pre- 
dominate, “ Sulphamezathine ” and sulphamerazine are the drugs of 
choice. It should, of course, always be remembered that in these 
species Corynebacterium pyogenes is frequently associated with 
disease processes, and against this organism no sulphonamide is 
effective. 

With regard to enteric infections generally, it is now well estab- 
lished that for the treatment of infections in the intestinal mucosa 
it is really the blood level of the drug being used which is of 
importance. This is quite contrary to previous views on the matter, 
which were to the effect that for bowel infections rly absorbed 
compounds such as sulphaguanidine, phthalylsulphathiazole, etc.. 
should be used in order to give a high concentration of the drug 
in the area. Because of this new view the best drugs for cali 
scours are probably sulphamerazine or “ Sulphamezathine.”  Ficic 
trials have indicated that in most cases sulphaguanidine is virtually 
inactive. 

A point of considerable interest which has been clarified late], 
has been the establishment of the sulphonamide drugs as efficient 
agents for dealing with Actinomyces necrophorus infections asso- 
ciated with foul-of-the-foot, calf diphtheria, etc. (Adams, E. Ve'. 
Med. (1944.) 39, 461: J. Amer. vet. med, Ass, (June, 1944): 
Kingman, ‘H. E., & Stansbury, W. M. N. Amer. Vet. (1944.) 25. 
671-674). These infections were previously extremely troublesome 
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but now yield rapidly, especially when treated parenterally with 
soluble derivatives such as solupyridine, sulphamezathine sodium, 
etc. 


Miscellaneous 
Finall i under this heading brief mention should perhaps be 
made of a number of drugs which have been recently introduced 


into fields of usage which do not lend themselves to easy classi- 
fication. 


Fouic Acip 


Folic acid has lately attained prominence as an outstanding 
advance in haematology. It is effective in the treatment of macro- 
cytic types of anaemia in man and can be used orally or parenterally 
as a replacement for liver extract. Possible veterinary uses of the 
product have been envisaged (Editorial, N. Amer. Vet., 1947). 


BENADRYL 


Benadryl, which is beta-dimethylaminoethy] benzhydryl ether 
hydrochloride, has been shown recently to inhibit the action of 
histamine (Wells et al., 1946). Tests on dogs have demonstrated 
that it is effective in dealing with various forms of anaphylaxis in 
this subject. Its use in diffuse itchiness and urticaria in dogs has 
— suggested (Editorial, J. Amer. vet. med. Ass., 1946) and 

rts have been given of its value in dealing with penicillin 
alle ergy (B.M.J., 1947) and bovine stomatitis (Mosier, 1946). Recent 
indications that bloat in cattle is an allergic reaction suggest the 
trial of the product in this connection. 


lODOPROTEIN AND THIOURACIL 


The advent of two drugs which dramatically affect the metabolic 
rate has aroused interest in regard to their — use in con- 
nection with the production of food animals. ——— speeds 
up and thiouracil slows down the metabolic -t and both can be 
administered in the food. It has popularly been suggested that 
with them cattle and pigs can be more or less “tailor made.” 
While this appears somewhat unlikely they are obviously worth 
full exploration. 


URETHANE 


A recent development of considerable comparative interest has 
been the use of urethane in the treatment of leukaemia in man 
(Paterson et al., 1946). In a number of cases results at least equai 
to those given by X-rays were obtained with this drug. An account 
of a case of Hodgkin’s disease in the dog treated with urethane 
has recently been published (Innes, J. R. M., & Parry, H. B., 1946). 
Spectacular improvement resulted but was not maintained and the 
animal succumbed. 

CONCLUSION 

The war years, as always, saw many advances in medicine, but 
in no branch of it more than in chemetherapy. Many of the dis- 
coveries have yet to be fully developed and brought into practical 
use. Many of the sister sciences through the war effort provided 
adjuncts to chemotherapeutic research such as the radio-active 
tracer elements, which will be invaluable. In the end, however, it 
is the practitioner who must put the new discoveries and new 
ideas to test and, if they are worthy, into practice, and it is on 
him that the responsibility for their proper application rests. 
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COLONIAL OFFICE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

The Colonial Office Advisory Committees, numbering 20, cover 
most of the important subjects with which the Colonial Office deals. 
Their members include not only specialists—scientists, economists 
and so on—but also experienced Colonial administrators, industrial- 
ists, Trade Union officials, and members of other Government depart- 
ments. Committees usually have power to co-opt particular 
specialists as required. 

Meetings of the Advisory Committees are presided over either 
by the Minister of State for the Colonies or by the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State. The Colonial Office’s permanent advisers 
are members of their appropriate committees. 

Among the most urgent questions to be tackled in the Colonies 
at present are soil erosion and loss of fertility of land, due to years 
of shifting cultivation and over-grazing. The prevalence of cattle 
disease, too, combined with a general ignorance of the elements of 
animal husbandry, cause the death of thousands of head of cattle 
oa year, and herds are of the poorest quality. These and similar 
problems are the field of the Colonial Advisory Council of Agri- 
culture, Animal Health and Forestry, which also ensures that all 
points in these spheres requiring research are brought before the 
special Research Committee, of which Sir John Fryer, the Secretary 
of the Agricultural Research Council, is Chairman, and_ Sir 
Edward Salisbury, Dircctor of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, 
is Vice-Chairman. 

Other Advisory Committees deal with such matters as Education, 
Labour, Co-operation, Survey and Social Welfare both in the Colonies 
and of Colonial peoples in Great Britain. Many of these problems 
have become much more pressing lately as a result of schemes to 
accelerate Colonial development. 

Technical officers on leave from the Colonies frequently report in 

rson to the Committees, in order to give them first-hand up-to-date 
information about the problems of their territories. With a similar 
end in view, Committee members also visit the Colonies from time 
to time, and the number of these visits is to be increased in future. 

Matters for discussion by the Advisory Committees arise in the 
main from Colonial Government reports and from points raistd by 
the Colonial Office and by individual committee members. After 
discussion, committees’ recommendations are forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Special aspects are often dealt with by sub-committees. Scientific 
research in the Colonial Empire offers the widest of fields, and is 
the subject of several committees. The broad lines of research 
policy are laid down by the Colonial Research Committee, of which 
Lord Hailey is Chairman, and specialist bodies deal with colonial 
products, medical research, agriculture, animal health, and forestry, 
social science, economic research, and insecticides. These com- 
mittees differ from the majority in having as Chairman one of the 
specialist members.-Colonial Office News Service. 

* * * * * 


Consequent upon Mr. Sidney Foster relinquishing the General 
Managership of the Milk Marketing Board on March 3lst next, 
the Board have decided to fill the vacancy by dividing the man- 
agement into two main divisions—Marketing and Production. 
They have appointed Mr. J. L. Davies, c.n.£., as Chief Executive 
and Marketing Officer, and Mr. Joseph Edwards as Chief of 
Production Division. In so doing, the Board have had regard to 
the arrangement made with Mr. Foster, whereby for a period of 
three *years he will act as General Adviser to the Board and see 
through to completion the many development and building projects 
in hand or in prospect. The new arrangements take effect as from 
April Ist next.—The Home Farmer. 
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CHEMOTHERAPY 


AUL EHRLICH, the acknowledged founder of modern 
and systematic chemotherapy, would surely be amazed at 
the progress which has been made in the chemical treat- 

ment of infections in man and animals since his time. 
Although chemotherapy is nowadays considered a relatively 
modern innovation, its practice has extended over several 
hundred years. It long preceded actual identification of the 
organism responsible for the infections and the treatment 
based upon subsequent immunological studies. Thus 
syphilis was already being treated with mercury in the early 
16th century, although it was not until 1905 that Schaudin 
demonstrated Spzrochaeta pallida as the causative organism. 
Quinine and other cinchona alkaloids for malaria were in 
vogue in Europe for over 200 years before Laveran dis- 
covered the malaria parasite in 1880. There are several 
other examples. 

Early chemotherapy was almost entirely confined to 
diseases caused by the protozoa and it was the introduction 
of sulphonamide therapy for bacterial infections by Dogmagk 
in 1935 which opened up a rich field for experiment and 
achievement, but it was during the war of 1939-45 that 
real progress was made in elucidating the fundamental basis 
of chemotherapy. 

The studies on bacterial metabolism, made largely between 
the major wars, enabled a rational approach to be made to 
the problem and the classical interpretation by Woods in 
1940 of the mode of action of sulphanilamide, on the basis 
that it blocks the utilisation by the bacterial cell of p-amino- 
benzoic acid, was the result. 

Under the impetus of war, chemotherapy pressed forward 
with almost breath-taking speed, and even chemicals which 
were destined for destruction of mankind are now being 
investigated for certain hitherto incurable diseases: for ex- 
ample, the “ Nitrogen mustards” in certain neoplastic con- 
ditions such as lymphoma and allied diseases. Truly swords 
into ploughshares. 

Chemicals, including antibiotics, on the other hand, have 
a definitely wider application in human medicine, where 
the use of preventive inoculations and mass immunisation 
is necessarily restricted. 

Animal health is essentially dependent on good husbandry, 
and this is more than ever emphasised at the present time 
when the individual animal is expected to yield more and 
more produce for use by man. ‘These larger yields tend 
to increase the animals’ susceptibility to many infections. 
Fortunately, many of these latter can be controlled to a 
varying extent by chemotherapy. 

In his paper published in this issue, Ogilvie gives an 
impressive list of chemical drugs which are at the disposal 
of the veterinary practitioner for use in bacterial, protozoal 
and helminthic infections. There are also the synthetic hor- 
mones and antibiotics, whilst the antihistaminic preparations 
may open up a new field for the treatment and prevention of 
many complaints. Safe and more efficient analgesics, hypno- 
tics and anaesthetics are always welcome additions to the 
practitioner’s armoury, especially for the larger animals. 

Whilst chemotherapy has an extensive field of usefulness 
in veterinary practice, sera and vaccines combined with 
modern sanitary measures and husbandry will always have 
an important place in the prevention of animal diseases both 
at home and ebroad. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Acute Interstitial Pulmonary Emphysema of Bovines 


HUGH BEGG, Jvn., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
and 
W. A. WHITEFORD, o.r.c.v.s. 
STRATHAVEN 


Occurrence.—This condition is met with as an enzootic affecting 
—_ cows at pasture during September, October and November 
only. 

Symptoms.—The condition is characterised by a sudden and 
alarming attack of acute respiratory distress. This is invariably 
noticed when the milk cows are brought in for the morning milk- 
ing. The dyspnoea is always non-febrile and its most marked 
feature is a characteristic loud and deep grunt coinciding with 
each expiration. The grunting seund is intensified with exercise 
or even with the excitement associated with examination. 

Coughing is not a pronounced teature but a spasm of coughing 
is immediately followed by increased distress. It is usual to find 
several animals affected in the same herd at the same time but 
often to different degrees. Thus, some may show severe dyspnoea, 
others a transient increase of the respiratory rate with an occa- 
sional cough and a slight grunt, while sometimes a frequent grunt 
is the only sign of disturbance. Occasionally the symptoms have 
been so severe that death from asphyxia has taken place from one 
to two hours after the onset. 

As noted, temperature is usually normal. Pulse rate is increased 
in accordance with the severity of the respiratory symptoms. The 
sounds met with on auscultation are variable. Perhaps the most 
constant is a crepitation immediately following expiration but 
inspiratory crepitation and adventitious sounds are common. In- 
creased resonance on percussion may be noted. Some cases show 
subcutaneous emphysema in the region of the shoulders and withers, 
this symptom affording a definite diagnosis. Slight ruminal tym- 
pany is sometimes scen and. seems to be purely mechanical due 
to intra-thoracic pressure on the oesophagus. 

Milk secretion and appetite are not greatly depressed and if the 
appetite goes the prognosis is grave. Secondary infection some- 
times supervenes and is indicated by a rapid rise of temperature. 
The death-rate is in the region of 15 per cent. of affected animals. 

Differential Diagnosis.—The condition must be differentiated from 
parasitic pneumonia, aspiration pneumonia, traumatic gastritis, and 
anaphylactoid conditions. 

Post-MORTEM Appearances.—These are characteristic. ‘The lungs 
are congested to a varying degree. The surface is irregular due to 
the presence in the interstitial tissue of a number of large bullae 
of air varying in size and shape. Some of these spaces are large 
enough to contain a tennis ball, others are smaller and more 
irregularly shaped. The spaces are smooth-lined and show no in- 
flammatory changes. Adjacent lung tissue shows collapse of 
alveoli. Parasites are invariably absent and alvcolar emphysema is 
not observed. 

Treatment.—On the supposition that the condition might have 
an allergic or anaphylactic origin, treatment has been on the 
basis of anti-histamine therapy. Administration of adrenalin 
hydrochloride 1: 1,000 in doses of 10 to 20 c.c. subcutaneously, intra- 
muscularly or intratracheally has proved disappointing. Any im- 
provement is thought to be due to rest alone. Secondary infection 
is controlled by sulpha-therapy but this type is usually fatal. 
Intratracheal injections as for parasitism seem to have a slight 
alleviating effect. Milder cases recover spontaneously in a few days 
and no after-effects are noted. 

Discussion. The most peculiar feature of this condition is its 
appearance strictly seasonally. In this area cases have been met 
with only in late summer and autumn. (All cases noted in 1947 
were from September 30th to November 4th, and previous years’ 
experience has been similar.) There has been no particular asso- 
ciation with any special type of pasture or with any particular 
plant. Cases have n seen on the following types of pasture: 
Old pasture with no trace of clovers ; permanent pasture with 
large amounts of white clover; rich aftermath with predominance 
of red clovers and ryegrass; the aftermath of timothy meadows 
with no clover and even on moor-edge grazings. 

An associated natural phenomenon is the seasonal migration of 
immature spiders. It has been observed that the fields from which 
affected animals came are invariably covered with a mass of wav- 
ing gossamer and a hand drawn through the grass will pick up 
a dozen to 20 small spiders. If the day becomes warm, fence posts, 
tall herbage and other small eminences are crowded with countless 
numbers of these creatures and the gossamer begins to float in the 
air. 


The suggestion is advanced that there may be a definite asso- 
ciation between the pulmonary condition described and the pre- 
sence of these spiders, due either to the accidental inhalation of 
gossamer or to the ingestion of large amounts of gossamer together 
with large numbers of spiders—the former possibly causing violent 
coughing, the latter exercising a toxic influence on the pulmonary 
epithelium. 

The obscure pathogenesis of this condition has prompted the 
writing of this clinical note in the hope of initiating some observa- 
tions from other clinicians. 


* * * * 


Nylon as a Deep Suture 
CHURCHILL FROST, M.R.c.v.s. 


Hampton, Mipp_esex 


I have used nylon as a cutaneous suture for some time and is 
good results were obtained I decided to test the efficacy of nylon 
as a buried suture. From July until December, 1947, inclusive, 
I have useed No. 3 (violet) nylon as the only suture in ovariohysterec- 
tomies in the cat and bitch. In all cases the nylon is sterilised 
by boiling 20 minutes. 
|. Brrenes (Ages three months to four years) 

Method.—Midline laparotomies. Ten cases. Peritoneum and 
linea alba together with discontinuous sutures, and covered by a 
row of cutaneous discontinuous sutures. 

Results.—First intention healing in all cases. In no case was 
any sepsis, appreciable swelling or irritation noticed. Cutaneous 
sutures removed four to six days after operation. No sequelae. 

2. Cars (Ages ten weeks to five years) 

Method.—Left flank laparotomies ; 195 cases. One suture con- 
taining peritoneum to, and including, internal oblique muscle. One 
suture approximating external oblique. One cutaneous suture ; or, 
if more, discontinuous. 

Results—First intention healing in all cases. In no case was 
sepsis or swelling noticed. In one kitten the single cutaneous 
suture appeared irritant and required replacing twice within 356 
hours alee operation. The third suture was left alone. In one 
kitten the cutaneous suture was missing three hours after opera- 
tion. (Faulty knotting?) The replacement was not touched. 
Cutaneous sutures in most cases were removed after four to seven 
days. No other sequelae. 


SUMMARY 


During a period of six months 205 laparotomies for ovariohysterec- 
tomy in the bitch and cat are recorded. No. 3 nylon was used 
as the only buried suture material and proved satisfactory in all 
cases. No disadvantages were noticed. 


THE CLYDESDALE HORSE SOCIETY 

The 7st annual report of the Clydesdale Horse Society, sub- 
mitted at the annual general mecting of members, refers to the 
curtailment in horse breeding which became evident early in 1947, 
and states that the number of mares served during the past season 
falls far below the usual total. Another feature of this year’s 
activities was the poor demand for animals of inferior quality: 
and this resulted in large numbers of young animals in that 
category being purchased for slaughter. Such conditions indicate 
a lack of confidence in the industry; but, states the Report, “it 
would be well for breeders to realise now that if the present tendency 
continues, a position will soon arise when the number of young 
stock coming forward will not be sufficient to meet the demand. 
It therefore behoves all concerned to look to the future, and main- 
tain their breeding activities by serving all sound females of 
quality with sires of true Clydesdale type.” 

Commenting on this, the Scottish Farmer says: “Note the 
words sound females of quality. It is bad policy to breed indis- 
criminately from unsound mares to supply the meat market.” 
Although 123 new members were elected to the Society during 
1947, the total membership at the close of the year—3,624—showed 
a net decrease of 93 as compared with the previous year and was 
also 42 below the 1945 figure. Despite difficulties in the way of 
an export trade (high freights and other overhead charges) ten 
export certificates were granted during the past year, and several 
geldings were also exported. 


* * * * * 

Faculty of Anaesthetics—The Royal College of Surgeons of 

England has formed a faculty of anaesthetics and has elected Dr. 
A. D. Marston as the first dean of the faculty. 
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ABSTRACTS 


[Streptomycin in the Treatment of Calf Pneumonia. Vice, R. F. 
(1947.) J. Amer. vet. med, Ass. 101. 389.] 


This is a brief report on the use of streptomycin in the treatment 
. of seven selected cases of pneumonia in calves, three of which were 
complicated with diarrhoea. The animals were between one and 
seven weeks old and all recovered. No controls were used. The 
decision to try streptomycin was based on unsatisfactory results 
— with the use of sulphonamides, penicillin and blood trans- 
usions. 


Nevertheless, in the seven cases described, in addition to strepto- 
mycin treatment, sulphadiazine was administered by mouth and 
blood transfusions were given. 


The dose of streptomycin was 0-25 gramme dissolved in 5 c.c. of 
sterile saline and given intravenously four times daily. 


It is impossible to base any reliable estimate of the value of 
streptomycin in the treatment of pneumonia in calves on the evidence 
presented in this report. 

G. F. B. 
* * + * * 


Fraser, A. 


[Scottish Hill Sheep. 
No. 26. 185-192.] 
Allan Fraser, in his own racy, pungent style, throws an analytical 

spanner into the complacency, wishful thinking and frequent mis- 

understandings which have pervaded the Scottish Hill Sheep Industry. 

The validity of the interpretation of soil analysis, alleged hill 

pasture deterioration, the meaning of “improvement” applied to 

both pasture and sheep is questioned and the erection of the Hill 

Farming Act upon these debatable points is frankly described as a 

doubtful remedy. 


It is stated that perhaps too little attention to the sheep has been 
paid. Expanding this theme the important aspect of the “ coddled 
tup” is critically analysed and deprecated. It is postulated that 
the recommendations of Robert Bakewell established at his Dishley 
Society have been forgotten by the ram-breeders of to-day. Fraser 
states that had Bakewell devoted his genius to the breeding of hill 
sheep his rule would have been “ No member shall house his rams 
at any season of the year, nor shall he give his rams any other food 
than heather, hill pasture and hill hay.” 


Fraser believes that the transportation of frozen meat by sea in 
1880 marked the deterioration in methods of husbandry and manage- 
ment in hill sheep. The result of being compelled to compete with 
world markets forced early maturity upon hill sheep. 


The possible fallacy of converting hill pasture to lowland pasture 
to accommodate the “improved” sheep is discussed. The state- 
ment that the genuine hill sheep would burst with over-succulence 
is one with which all veterinarians experienced in hill sheep will 
concur. Fraser postulates that hill sheep are as their name implies, 
sheep for the hills and mountains, that in their metabolic require- 
ments they differ materially from their lowland bred sisters and that 
to mix the two in the form of “coddled tups ” is to court disaster. 
The salient qualities of hill sheep are described as an independence 
of grazing habit, a digestive system suited to the environment, an 
inherent resistance to disease, a life span much in excess of five 
years, and finally smaller weight. This can be obtained bv the 
rearing of rams under those conditions under which their progeny 
will be expected to live. 


Fraser concludes that if Blackface breeders were to abandon the 
scientifically discredited standards of the show ring and ram sale 
and return to the tests of the rigours of the hill the great breed 
might re-establish itself to its former glorious position and in the 
process revive the prosperity of our hill sheep farming industry with- 
out the dramatic and doubtfully economic suggestions which are 
made from time to time. 

S. J. 


(1947.) Scottish Agriculture. 


[Drv Food or Canned Food for Dogs. Micnaun, L. M., Hoprerr. 
C. A.. & Hart, E. A. (1947.) J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 111. 
390-391.) 


A short discussion of the problem mentioned in the title. in 
which the authors express the view that dry dog foods can be just 
as satisfactory as any other form of ration. No original data are 
presented, but quotations from several publications on dog feeding 
are given in support of the authors’ views. eu 


REVIEW 


[The Biological Standardisation of the Vitamins, By Katuerine H. 
Cowarpb, p.sc. London; Bailliére, Tindall & Cox. 2nd Edition, 
pp. vii+224, 38 figures, 21 tables. Price 16s. net.] 


The appearance of a second edition of this exceilent book will 
be much appreciated by all those engaged in the assay of the 
vitamin content of foodstuffs or other materials. The methods two 
be adopted are fully described, emphasis being laid upon all the 
precautions which must be taken to ensure a reasonably sound con- 
clusion to be drawn from the experiments. The statistical side 
of the subject is well dealt with although some of the passages may 
prove too difficult for the worker not familiar with statistical treat- 
ment and reasoning. The advice given following the statistical 
passages, however, is easy to understand, and is of the utmost 
importance. The book is also valuable for its description of the 
method of keeping the experimental animals and the care that 
must be taken to standardise them suitably before they can be usec 
in any particular experiment. 

Although the book is of the greatest value to the vitamin research 
laboratories, it has much in it of a general nature that can point « 
moral to the practising veterinarian. The variability of response 
of individual animals to specific lines of treatment is brought out 
as a fact not only varying from one animal to another but also at 
different times in the life of the same animal. This is summed up 
in vitamin assay work as follows: “It cannot, therefore, be stated 
too strongly that whenever a vitamin determination is required, 
simultaneous tests of the standard and test substances must be 
made, and since the response of animals to a dose of Standard 
varies as much as to a dose of vitamin in other form, equal numbers 
of animals must be used for the Standard and for the test substance.” 
This emphasises that the importance of numbers in relation to vari- 
ability of response is significant, before sound deductions can be 
made, for all experiments with living animals and to a lesser extent 
for those treating animals. 

Another reason for making biological tests as accurate as possible 
is to enable a comparison to be made with chemical and physical 
tests, so that the biological tests may be replaced at the earliest 
possible moment by these other tests not requiring the use of 
animals. 

The book, of course, cannot be dispensed with by those working 
on the biological standardisation of the vitamins, but as has been 
indicated, it can also give many valuable pointers to those treating 
animals in other ways. 


BUTTER-FAT TESTING COMPLAINTS 

At a recent meeting of the Council of the Shorthorn Society a 
letter from the Milk Marketing Board’s Chief Chemist, Dr, A. Lloyd 
Provan, was read, commenting on the subject of many complaints— 
the wide variations noticed in the tests. He stated that the Board, 
in order to obtain additional information, had started the day-to-day 
sampling of a number of cows in one herd. 

The Board was now handling about two million butter-fat samples 
annually and delays in testing occurred through samples being sent 
to distant laboratories. 

Following a demand made, at the annual meeting of the North- 
Western Dairy Shorthorn Breeders, that the problem should be 
fully investigated, Dr. Provan explained to that body, at Kendal. 
that the whole object of butter-fat testing is to improve the quality 
of the milk. “ All producers are vitally interested, as the marketing 
of a milk with a good cream line is going to be very much easier 
than marketing milk which is poor in fat. For this reason the 
Board is vitally interested in improving its butter-fat testing service 
so that it can be depended on by all producers. This, if allied with 
the proper use of butter-fat tests in selecting bulls for breeding 
purposes, will undoubtedly have a marked effect on the quality 
of our milk within the next five or ten years.” 

“The Board’s service has definitely improved,” added Dr. Provan. 
“but something else has gone wrong. Something is happening that 
so many big variations are taking place. It must be investigated.” 
he stressed. “for I am certain that the day-to-day variations are 
not all due to inaccuracics of testing.” ’ 

* * * * * 


“We can juggle (I use the word deliberately) with carcinogens. 
with oestrogens, with susceptible and with resistant animal strains. 
with invisible ‘agents’ and with undefined ‘ factors,’ but the 
essential causation of cancer in a woman’s breast or in a man’s 
stomach still eludes us.”—Lord Horder, quoted by the British 
Medical Journal. 
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John A. W. Dollar 
(CONTRIBUTED) 


The excellent pen-portrait of this outstanding veterinarian, 
published in your issue of January 10th, perhaps for reasons of 
shortage of space leaves out of account a great many incidents 
in the history of our profession in which he played a conspicuous 
part. 

The present writer, curiously enough, never actually spoke to 
Dollar, but corresponded a good deal with him on matters of our 
professional history. It was as if, indeed, personal contact might 
endanger appreciation of a personality whose supreme mode of 
expression was a literary one, of brilliant spontaneity and trenchancy. 
Those of my contemporaries who met him further accentuated 
that impression, as upon them he produced the effect of being 
over-loquacious, aggressive in manner, and impatient and intolerant 
of anyone who held opinions contrary to his own. There is no 
question whatever that Dollar was a highly educated and cultured 
man. Something, however, went amiss with his life that impeded 
fulfilment of the promise of his earlier years. Looking through 
his history, it is not hard to discern the causes. ‘Towards early 
middle life the severe tutelage of his early days was suddenly re- 
moved, for about the year 1910 his father, Thomas Dollar, died. 
Old “Tom” Dollar was a great London vet.—there’s no ques- 
tion about it. He must have been trained under Dick. Coming 
down to London as a young man, through dint of hard work, keen 
business and professional sense, and frugal living in his own home, 
he built up that great West End practice centring around the well- 
known premises in Bond Street. At his death he bequeathed a 
fortune of over £100,000, besides the enormously enhanced site 
value of his veterinary premises. The great London vets. of that 
period comprised Harry Wragg, of Aldgate; Stanley, of the 
Borough ; Tom Chesterman, of Whitechapel; Charles Sheather, 
of Regent’s Park ; the Batts, of Oxford Street ; Mulvey, of Chelsea ; 
and others, and lest anyone should think because they were always 
familiarly known by their Christian name—Tom, or Harry, or 
Charles—prefixed to their surnames, that they were vulgar in their 
bearing, let it be said at once that they went about their work immacu- 
lately dressed—with frock-coat and top-hat—in well-turned-out 
carriages, with the airs and manners of “gentlemen.” And so, 
in the best sense of that word, many of them were. There’s no 
question, for example, that Tom Chesterman was one, although 
his premises were in Whitechapel. Money, however, flowed easily 
into the pockets of those who comported themselves industriously 
and elegantly. It was a guinea for the examination of each horse 
for soundness and, of course, the quality of the horse was the social 
symbol of the quality of the owner. Thomas Dollar’s practice 
was largely concerned with the horses of the doctors in Harley 
Street, and I remember “ Jimmy” Macqueen telling me it was 
half a guinea every time the groom called for a pot of the very 
necessary hoof-ointment. The week-end, especially Sunday morning, 
was the busiest time in the practitioner’s week ; when all the horses 
were in their stables, and needed inspection, and rather late in 
Thomas Dollar’s life there came the mallein test (a subject which 
had become the obsession of Hunting) to be carried out. Outside, 
old Dollar entertained well, in those sumptuous days, when par- 
ticular London eating-houses were famed for particular dishes and 
men were accomplished hosts in measure as they divined the 
predilections of their guests, and took them to those places where 
they were certain to be served with the most tempting dish. 

But in his home, old Dollar was different: it was Scottish 
frugality, austerity and parsimony with a vengeance, and “ J.A.W.” 
was known to lament in later life that until their father’s death 
all the children continued to be treated with forbidding and un- 
questioning discipline. For advancing themselves in life, according 
to the highest possible puritanical ideals of culture and education, 
there would be money for them, without stint; for luxury, none 
—and, for them, women and wives were accounted luxuries. It 
was very late in life, therefore, that “ J.A.W.” married. 

I regret that you can have no space in which could be related 
the many anecdotes which provide us, as we can now better per- 
ceive, with an insight into the psychological mainsprings of what 
transpired, for good and for evil, during a great period of British 
veterinary history. It is worth depicting, however, “ J.A.W’s.” 
reactions towards three personalities who have left an indelible 
mark on veterinary history and with whom, in one way and another, 
he came into intimate contact. They are, in succession, George 
Fleming, William Hunting, and John M’Fadyean. Whether his 
reactions towards these personalities were anti-pathetic of sym- 
pathetic, they were profound. And therefore we must consider 
those personalities to have been outstanding. 

(1) George Fleming.—The man and all about him were anathema 
to “J.A.W.” “A Colossus with feet of clay ” was his description 


of him. The full history of Fleming still needs to be properlY 
written, and doubtless when someone continues the task of bringin’ 
Smith’s histories up to date, it will be the history of Fleming tha‘ 
will be the main task at the outset. Smith himself had actually 
been working upon it some time before his death and, we understand, 
Fleming did not come out of the ordeal very well. It is a pity that 
the task has not been undertaken sooner, because much precious 
material has already vanished with the passing away of several 
who had known the man well in real life. Yet, to the profession, 
the name of Fleming is one to be conjured with for having achieved, 
almost single-handed, that crowning triumph which was the Veter- 
inary Surgeons Act of 1881. This was a feat paralleled only by 
that of the soon-forgotten young man, Thomas Walton Mayer, 
who, with incredible patience and perseverance, worked up the 
profession to achieve the Charter of 1844. Nothing, however, 
about Fleming’s way of living, massive literary output, professional 
skill, or his politics commended itself to “ J.A.W.”’ Fleming had 
been employed as a boy in John Lawson’s (the old President, 
R.C.V.S.) forge at Manchester, who detecting in him talent, sent 
him for training at Dick’s school in Edinburgh, whereafter he 
joined the Army, serving in the Crimean War, and later in China. 
Then returning to England, still a young man, towards 1868, and 
coming into intimate contact with civilian veterinary life, he discovered 
that what was amiss was that the Charter of 1844 had not created 
legally a veterinary profession but was merely a step towards such 
a creation which, for want of energy within the profession, had 
been left to stand without pursuing it to advantage. Thereafter, 
Fleming perceived it as his own mission to pursue that advantage 
and, in that, as everyone knows, he succeeded. For the first time 
the profession was brought under unified control, with a single 
examination system for the affiliated schools. At that moment, 
Fleming discovered himself the idol of the profession but, as Smith 
also well points out, with a man of his early formation, idolatry was 
not the sort of state in which he showed himself up to best advantage. 
Far better for him always was an attitude, on the part of the world, 
of severe repression. 

The One-portal system at its origin connoted the conduct 
of examinations by members of Council, R.C.V.S., themselves, 
presided over by their “ dictator,” Fleming, and there were obvi- 
ously grave abuses. Now, in the wholesome British way, the time 
had come, at all costs, to suppress dictatorship, and suppressors 
emerged in the persons of two brilliant young men, John M’Fadyean, 
in Edinburgh, and J. A. W. Dollar, in London, whose cultural 
make-up at that time was not unalike. Fleming himself, however, 
to anyone not wholly prejudiced was also a brilliant man, and able 
to hold his own well against them, at least for some time. He had 
a long time previously, founded The Veterinary Journal to work 
up the profession to enthusiasm over the projected Veterinary 
Surgeons Bill, at a time when the long-established Veterinarian 
had become moribund, after its early great days under Youatt and 
Perceval, in the hands of the self-interested and uninspiring teachers 
at the London School. The “ leaders ’’ in the Journal of those days 
were of exquisite polish and appeal. So were Fleming's early books, 
and, in particular, his “ Animal Plagues.’’ But “ J.A.W.”’ would 
never have it so—his text-books, to him, were plagiarisms and his 
literary style Pecksniffian ; and there is much truth in that allegation 
so far as the later books were concerned, though doubtless in 
Fleming’s own mind thé motive, in part at least, was to put the 
tich Continental literature of the time at the ready disposal of 
British readers. M’Fadyean himself was never so grudging in that 
respect, and always allowed that ‘ Animal Plagues’’ was a real 
masterpiece. The trouble started in Edinburgh, where Fleming 
took it upon himself to fail a large proportion of those who had 
presented themselves for anatomy. ‘Thinking all this was unjust, 
in view of the examiner’s own limited knowledge of the subject, 
riots broke out, in which the students, led by M’Fadyean, pelted 
Fleming through the streets of Edinburgh with rotten eggs. Then 
followed an exchange of brilliant invective, largely published in the 
Edinburgh press and in The Veterinary Journal, in which the antag- 
onists on both sides took up the cudgels in fighting out the cause. 
Pressed to an issue, the conflict brought about the examination 
system of the R.C.V.S. as we know it to-day, where councillors 
appoint outside examiners, each a master of his own subject, but 
are themselves precluded from taking any part in the examinations. 

Fleming was a man who was conscious of some deficiency, which 
was that he had not really “ discovered anything,” and he “ badly 
wanted” to discover something. So, as is very usual with such 
men, he endeavoured to herald his “own discovery”’ under a 
cloud of secrecy. Fleming’s “great secret’? was his Roaring 
Operation. This proved too tempting for both M’Fadyean and 
Dollar, well acquainted as both were with the German literature 
and with Gunther’s published work in particular in that direction. 
Shrewdly suspecting Fleming of plagiarism, they gave him no peace 
even at threat of libel proceedings. here was, as in men so de- 
termined to “ rise’ in the world, something rather heartless about 
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Fleming’s ambitions, even after, while under a cloud, he had left 
the Army. Dollar and M’Fadyean had, by now, however, begun 
to tread divergent ways; consequently, the one remained vindictive 
and the other mellowed. We will return to the subject briefly later. 

(2) William Hunting.—‘ J.A.W.’s’’ reactions towards this genial 
and much beloved figure, so full of human foibles and withal such 
an inspiring leader, were frankly contemptuous. He “ knew too much 
about him,” to use a colloquialism. Again, the son of a shrewd, 
dominating father, who was a splendid veterinary practitioner 
and a sound business man who contrived to make a substantial 
fortune out of Tyneside shipping, Hunting, according to “‘ J.A.W.,” 
had assimilated his earliest education, in morals and manners, from 

itboys within the range of his father’s practice at Fence Houses, 
ae tl Thereafter, he had been sent early by his father, at the 
age of 16, for training at the short-lived New Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, conducted by that one outstanding genius of our pro- 
fession, John Gamgee, in opposition to Dick’s school. Thus, also 
according to “‘ J.A.W.,”’ what with the dominating father, before 
whom he cowered, the crudities of the pitboys and the unstable 
genius of Gamgee, which left an indelible mark on him, the result 
was one who could never be a “ gentleman.’”’” We may wonder, 
if that was so, why Hunting came to wield such a hypnotic influence 
on our profession. In the Jubilee Number of the Record, a very 
full account is given of the load of debt under which the profession 
lies in homage to the memory, as we then conceived it, of Hunting. 
We can now only conceive it as not being very far from the truth 
when we say that Hunting and Dollar wete sufficiently alike to make 
it almost inevitable that a spirit of rivalry, tempered with 
jealousy, would arise between them. Both were intellectuals, 
both were the victims of early parental repression, and both 
in adolescence had had ample and easy—perhaps too easy 
—opportunities of imbibing culture. The one, however, 
while pursuing to the end his ambitions, contrived to cultivate 
indigence (a Christian virtue). The other was, at a critical time, 
by fortune placed beyond the risks of indigence, and he lost his 
ambitions. Hunting, according to “ J.A.W.,’’ was a consummate 
wheedler and borrower. He had the means of wheedling younger 
men to contribute to the Record after he had founded it, of wheedling 
the good man who was his printer, Brown of Fulham, to do most 
of the work, Hunting meanwhile sitting in the “ pub.’ opposite 
discoursing brilliantly with his friends, and Brown meanwhile tearing 
his hair out to get an editorial from him because it was time to go to 
press, and the editorial, probably because it was written in precisely 
those circumstances, turning out to be something of such brilliant 
appeal that all veterinary surgeons and the wives of all veterinary 
surgeons looked forward to their Saturday’s Record so as to read 
it. And to start the Rerord, Hunting wheedled £50 out of the 
pockets of J.A.W.’s father, and, of course, never repaid it. “ J.A.W.”’ 
would not have it that Hunting started the Record to promote on his 
own the cause of the profession, but did it for “‘ sheer gain,” as there 
was a movement already on foot to start a weekly journal, but 
Hunting stole a march on them all. 

(3) John M’Fadyean.—Now, contrary to his reactions towards 
Fleming and towards Hunting, J.A.W.’s_ reactions towards 
M’Fadyean were throughout life those of unalloyed respect and 
admiration. Nothing would be heard by him in criticism of the man. 
It was a very curious adoration, because it was not reciprocated, at 
least, in anything like equal measure. To believe him, he had more 
to do with the “ discovery ’’ of M’Fadyean than anyone else. He 
had known M’Fadyean in the early days of his career working 
laboriously at the old Clyde Street School in Edinburgh, and could 
well recall him during the very cold winter of the Tay Bridge disaster, 
toiling, as was his wont, in the corner of the old dissecting room 
writing the book which was destined to become the best known 
of all for long years afterwards to the veterinary student, ‘“ The 
Anatomy of the Horse.’’ He knew of his merits, too, as a pains- 
taking teacher, enterprising investigator, and doughty contro- 
versialist. Thus, after the very good and Christian Scot veter- 
inary practitioner, Robertson, whom he really revered, had failed 
entirely to bring order to the chaotic London School, and was 
found dead, broken-hearted at his desk, the Governors, in 1891, 
were in sore straits to know whom to nominate to control the place. 
So General Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, who was then Chairman of the 
Board of Governors, walked across to old Thomas Dollar’s house to 
discuss possible candidates, but found him to be out at the time, and so 
talked about the matter to “ J.A.W.”’ At once, “ J.A.W.” replied, 
“Why not try M’Fadyean ?” and then went on to recount his merits. 
Fitzwygram went back so much impressed that he was determined 
to uphold the locally unknown man, M’Fadyean’s, claims. But 
there was bitter opposition. In the end, Fitzwygram won the day, 
but it has been elsewhere said by only one vote over his opponent, 
Penberthy, who was then at the school. That event transformed 
the whole of veterinary history. For a long time, it was unquestion- 
ingly believed, it transformed it all for the better. Now, with the 
lapse of years, some doubts have arisen. Most certainly, within the 


space of a single session, the old college was changed from a * bear 
garden” to an orderly teaching institution, and it remained so 
until the end of M’Fadyean’s long régime, in 1927. “‘ Pathology, 
however, became raised to a towering subject, and we may question 
whether it was not at the expense of the older disciplines of sound 
British clinical training which were also, meanwhile, undergoing 
transition, and so it came to be that interest in the dead rather than 
the living prevailed. We may question, too, whether the undoubted 
“ greatness ’’ of M’Fadyean was in the long run beneficent. For 
“* great’ M’Fadyean was to all who really knew him well, in nearly 
everything he did, and beside him all contemporaries dwarfed to 
the stature of mere pigmies. To have been really close to him, 
bred contempt for the ability and integrity of almost everyone one 
was destined to collaborate with later, and that could not fail to 
provoke a reaction of envy tinctured with fear on the part of the 
world towards his disciples. All “great” men, it has been said, 
are selfish men, and so a school of his own to succeed him was not 
created, for he brooked no rivalry or the possibility of rivalry. 

“ J.A.W.” was the last editor of The Veterinarian, taking it over 
from Mettam, a man also whose lofty ideals soared far above his 
capacity for action. But “ J.A.W.,”’ though a most able writer of 
text-books, failed as a journalist, a province in which Hunting was 
superb ; Fleming, in his way also brilliant, and M’Fadyean, of 
course, as a sound critig, probably unmatched. : So, almost un- 
noticed, that leading periodical became extinct, in 1902, when it 
merged with M’Fadyean’s own journal, The Journal of Comparative 
Pathology and Therapeutics, Dollar being represented as joint editor, 
though he contributed hardly anything to it. : 

M’Fadyean was not slow to recognise the outstanding scholar- 
ship of Dollar in clinical matters and offered him a post on the staff 
of the London School towards 1905, which the latter, however, 
declined. M’Fadyean was now shedding largely his early contentious- 
ness and steadfastly paving his way through force of hard work, 
rigid self-control, and great ability, to high distinction. Dollar, 
however, was turning to dilettantism. He had achieved the highest 
honour which the profession could give him, when he became 
President, R.C.V.S., under the age of 40, in 1904-05. He then 
abandoned almost all work on behalf of the common cause, somewhat 
embittered. M’Fadyean was to begin his great work on behalf of 
the profession when he was elected President in 1906, and re- 
elected until 1909, and again during the International Veterinary 
Congress vear in 1930, and his record as President was destined to 
be by far the most distinguished ever known. And now the two 
came into conflict. With dwindling revenues, from the diminished 
numbers of students who were presenting themselves for examination 
ever since the course had been extended from three to four years in 
1894, increased examination costs and more efficient secretarial staffing, 
and the heavy burden of expenses incurred in impressing its own legal 
privileges and by-laws in the matter of registration and professional 
conduct, and in the matter of infringements from outside sources, the 
Royal College was faced with penury and bankruptcy. To M’Fadyean, 
the only way out of the impasse was to secure the passing of another 
Act of Parliament, imposing upon all members and F ellows the pay- 
ment of an annual fee. Besides very considerable outside opposition, 
who were suspicious that the Royal College wished to arrogate to 
itself supplementary powers, there was considerable opposition, 
from within the profession itself, by those who objected to the pay- 
ment on grounds of principle. This opposition was led, rather 
violently, by J. A. W. Dollar, but happily it never gathered up 
much numerical strength. At last, but it was not until 1920, the 
Amendment Act, after a great many disappointments, known best 
only to M’Fadyean and those close to him, was placed on the Statute 

. This certainly, at the time, saved the Royal College, and we 
have M’Fadyean to thank for it. Afterwards, Dollar ‘‘ faded out, 
so far as the life and welfare of the profession were concerned. It 
would be ungenerous, however, to deny that in his day, which was, 
professionally, a short-lived one in spite of his long life, he did much 
in many ways to place the profession in his debt. 


Wispom 


The trouble about being a bridge is that peop! trample over you. 
—Jan Masaryk. 


* * * * * 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that livestock on 
farms and ranches in the United States declined during 1947 to the 
lowest level since 1939. On January Ist this year, states the Depart- 
ment, there were 78,564,000 head of cattle on farms compared with 
81,207,000 a year ago, while the number of hogs aggregated 
55,038,000 compared with 56,921,000 last year. 
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QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Horses (Exports) 


Sir A. Hersert asked the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
the extent to which the horse-breeding industry assisted the export 
trade in the year 1947. 

Mr. Gtenvi. Hat: On the basis of the figures available for the 
first nine months of 1947, the total exports of British horses to all 
destinations amounted to about £3 million a year. The actual 
figure for the calendar year, as published in the Trade and Naviga- 
tion Accounts for December, 1947, was £2,905,244. This total 
a temporary exports, for which separate information is not 
available. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 


Mar. 21st and 22nd.—Annual Congress of the Association of Veter- 
inary Students at the Veterinary College of Ireland, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin, commencing at 9.30 a.m. 

Mar, 25th.—Annual Meeting and Luncheon of the Western 
Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at Exeter (Rougemont 
Hotel). 

Mar. 3lst.—Annual Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
2.30 p.m. 

Ist.—Meeting of the West of Scotland Division, N.V.M.A., 
Clinical Club, at the Glasgow Veterinary College, 7.30 
p-m. 

April Ist—Meeting of Central Division at the Royal Veterinary 

College, Camden Town, at 2 p.m. 

April 2nd.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, N.V.M.A., at Brighton 
(Old Ship Hotel), 2.15 p m. 

April Sth.—Meeting of the Farmers’ Club, at the Royal Empire 
Society, W.C.2.. (Dr. T. Dalling and Dr. A. W. Stable- 
forth: “ Bovine Mastitis.”’) 

April 6th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, N.V.M.A., at the 
Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington, 2.15 


April 


p-m. 

April 7th. 8th, 9th.—N.V.M.A. Committees and Council. 

Aprii 10th.—Annual General Meeting of the Association of Veter- 

inary Inspectors (Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries). 
at the Roval Veterinary College, N.W.1, 2 p.m. 

April 13th.— Meeting of The Association of Veterinary Teachers and 
Research Workers at the University, Brownlow Hill, 
Liverpool, 11 a.m. 

14th, 15th and 16th.—Quarterly meetings of Council, 


V 


Sept. 8th to 15th (inclusive ).—N.V.M.A. Congress at South- 


April 


* * * * * 
Congress at Southport: Simpson Colf Trephy 


The Provisional Committee considers that present indications are 
that there will be inadequate entries to justify holding the compe- 
tition this year. For guidance the Committee would be glad if 
all who would like this competition to be held and would support it 
by entering, would notify the Hon. Local Secretary, Mr. H. Raynor 
Hewetson, M.R.c.v.s., 26, Princes Street, Southport, not later than 
April 30th. — If sufficient entries are not promised by then the 
Committee proposes to abandon the competition this vear. 

* * * * 


Congress Hotel List 

The terms set out in the list of recommended Hotels and 
Boarding Houses (see page 146) are those which were ruling at 
the time the list was compiled. 

Owing to the higher wages which have now to be paid to 
workers in the catering trades and other increased expenses, 
charges for accommodation are liable to be raised without notice, 
and no guarantee can be given to members who have not yet 
booked accommodation that the rates shown in the list still apply. 


* * * * * 


Poultry (Stock Improvement) Advisory Committee 
The Ministry of Agriculture announces that after consultation 
with the leading organisations in the poultry industry the Minister 


o. Agriculture and Fisheries has reappointed the Poultry (Stock 
Improvement) Advisory Committee under its original terms of refer- 
ence, but with certain changes in membership. 

The Chairman of the new Committee is Mr. R. H. Franklin, c.s., 
C.B.E., a Deputy Secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. The Vice-Chairman is Mr. P. A. Francis, 0.B.£., and the 
other members are: Mr. H. D. Barley, Mr, G. G. Belfield, Mr. C. 
Duval Bishop, Mr. D. T. Davies, Mr. W. P. Drew, Mr, H. R. Finn, 
The Lord Greenway, Mr. C. Hedderwick, Mr. J. Kemp, M.3.£., Miss 
E. E. Kidd, Mr. G. R. H. Nugent, j.p., Mr. Gordon Saunders, Mr. 
B. Stansfield, j.p., Mr. S. Street-Porter, 0.B.e., Mr. J. Sutton, Mr. Y. 
Watanabe, Major H. E. Whaley, j.p.. and Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, 
M.SC., M.R.C.V.S. 

An additional member from Wales will be included. 

The Secretary is Miss V. C. Lawe, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 1-3, St. Andrew’s Place, Regent's Park, N.W.1. 


PERSONAL 


Retirement of Mr. A. C. Doull, C.A., Secretary, Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College 

At an informal meeting of staff and students held in the Board 
Room on the afternoon of Tuesday, March | Ith, Mr. Doull was the 
recipient of a handsome standard lamp present as a token of friend- 
ship and goodwill on the occasion of his retirement from the post 
of Secretary and Treasurer of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 

In making the presentation, the Principal (Professor W. M. 
Mitchell) said that they were met together to convey to Mr. Doull 
their good wishes for many years of happy retirement. Though 
Mr. Doull had been compelled to retire before the normal age, 
they were all glad to see him looking so well and to hear that he 
himself said he had never felt fitter. In paying tribute to Mr. 
Doull, the Principal said that Mr. Doull during his 25 years in the 
College had seen great developments in both the size of the building 
and the number of the staff. That he might have light on his way, 
they asked him to accept this standard lamp. 

In thanking them for the presentation, which he greatly appre- 
ciated, Mr. Doull said that his relations with students and_ staff 
had always been of the happiest, and except for the state of his 
health he would not have retired so soon. As one of the chief 
reasons for his retirement was the state of his eyes, it was appro- 
priate that he should receive from them this fine piece of craftsman- 
ship to light him on his way. 

A few days earlier Mr. Doull had received from the domestic 
staff of the College a leather pocket book and a desk lamp. 


Births.—Harrisox.-On March 12th, 1948, to Sheila and Peter 
Harrison, Stow-on-the-Wold—a son. 


Srartur.—On March 10th, 1948, to Christine M. Startup (née 
White), .R.c.v.s., wife of F. Geoffrey Startup, B.sc., M.R.C.v.s., Preston 
Park, Brighton—a son, Richard Geoffrey. 

Dr. Edwards’ Return from Egypt.—Dr. J. ‘TV. Edwards arrived in 
this country last week, thus concluding the prolonged — visit 
paid, at the invitation of the Egyptian Government, for the pur- 
pose of investigat'ng and reporting upon veterinary education there. 
His work and reports have embraced the reorganisation of the 
veterinary curriculum and the modernising of the Faculty of Veter- 
inary Medicine in Fouad I University, Cairo, of which he has held 
the honorary posts of Visiting Professor,and Dean. 

The Court Circular announces that His Majesty King Farouk was 
graciously pleased to give Dr, Edwards, before leaving, an Audience 
at his Palace at Kubba. 

Professor Harold Burrow, of the Roval Veterinary College, has 
again been appointed to act as Hon. Veterinary Officer at the 
Spring Show of the Shire Horse Society, to be held at Derby on 
Wednesday, March 24th. 

* * * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 

Broom, George, Tuaranga. New Zealand. Graduated Glasgow, 
May 25th, 1897. Died October 31st, 1947. 

Parmer, Robert Bacon, M.c., Major R.A.V.C.  (retd.), 
“ Stokesleigh,” Coten End, Warwick. Graduated London, July 20th, 
1906. Died March 14th, 1948. 

Mr. Robert B. Palmer, whose death we record above with much 
regret, had long been in poor health, having been confined to his 
room since November last. He will be greatly missed in the district, 
where he was for a number of years an esteemed and popular figure. 
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Veterinary Services in India and Pakistan 


Renewed enquiries which we have made of members of our 
profession able to speak with authority on veterinary affairs in the 
sub-continent reveal a continuing unanimity of opinion that it is 
not yet feasible to make a statement upon a situation still fluid. 

It will interest the profession to learn, however, that Dr. F. C. 
Minett, c.re., left India during October, 1947, after having given 
his option for Pakistan before the country was divided. He is 
carrying out the duties of Animal Husbandry Commissioner in the 
new State of Pakistan and is assisted at the moment by Dr. S. A. 
Yasin, m.sc., who graduated M.R.C.V.S. at Dublin in 1941. Dr. 
Minett is about to undertake a full survey of the animal husbandry 
conditions in East and West Pakistan ; also it is hoped in the near 
future to set up in Karachi a Veterinary Research Institute, which 
will also function as a Biological Products Station. To serve the 
special requirements of East Pakistan, a substation of this Insti- 
tute is also being set up in East Bengal at Comilla, near Dacca. 
The help may be acknowledged in the provision of seed cultures 
for vaccine production from the National Collections of Type 
Cultures, Public Health Laboratory Service, United Kingdom and 
from the Onderstepoort Institute, South Africa. 

As regards the Indian Union, it is worthy of note that the Govern- 
ment of the Central Provinces has such confidence in its D.V.S., 


Mr. H. B. Shahi, m.sc., M.R.c.v.s., that he has been appointed 
Director of Agriculture in addition to his present duties. 
* * * 


The Veterinarian in the Government Service in the Union of 
South Africa* 


The Minister of Agriculture honoured the South African Veter- 
inary Medical Association by attending the 39th annual meeting 
of the Association held at Onderstepoort in September, 1944. 
During the course of his reply to a few words of welcome, the 
Minister announced that he had decided to appoint a committee 
to enquire into and report upon the whole question of veterinary 
services in the Union. A strong committee representative of the 
universities and of agricultural, veterinary and medical interests 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. J. Adams, Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture, was appointed in March, 1945, held its first meeting 
on May 2nd, 1945, and commenced the collection of evidence in 
June of the same year. The report was signed in November and 
was made public about the middle of 1946. 

When the terms of reference of the Committee were announced, 
great disappointment was felt that an enquiry into the remuneration 
of veterinarians in Government employ was not specifically included. 
The reason for this omission was apparently that the Public Service 
Commission of Enquiry, then sitting, had been entrusted with the 
task of enquiring into the emoluments of the Public Service. 
Nevertheless evidence on the important matter of remuneration 
was laid before the Minister’s Committee. No actual recommenda- 
tions were made, but in keeping with the thorough manner in which 
the Committee set about its task, it felt constrained to report 
(Chapter XV, paragraph 3) that “The shortage of veterinarians 
in the Government Service is due, first and foremost, to the inade- 
quacy of the salaries and the unsatisfactory conditions of service.” 
Further the Committee could not refrain from stating that “in its 
opinion the present unsatisfactory conditions obtaining in the Divi- 
sion of Veterinary Services and in regard to veterinary sérvices 
generally will never be remed‘ed unless a substantial improvement 
is brought about in this fundamental matter” and “it will be 
impossible to carry out the recommendations of the Committee 
— a substantial improvement in the scales of salaries is intro- 

uced.” 

Since the publication of the Report of the Minister’s Committee 
the scales of salary of veterinarians in the Government Service have 
been adjusted in accordance with the recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission of Enquiry. Responsible authority continually 
makes the statement that this adjustment represents a considerable 
improvement in the emoluments of public servants (including 
veterinarians) thereby implying that one of the shortcomings to which 
the Minister's Committee was constrained to direct attention had 
been remedied. The Council of the Association, in a concise survey 
of the position, indicated to the Minister of Agriculture, inter alia, 
that not onlv had no improvement in fact been made, but that no 
attention had been paid to the question of promotion. Attention 
was directed to the fact that the new salary scale for veterinarians 
is in effect a combination of the scales applvinge to Grades V, TV 
and III of all officers of the Higher Professional Division (excluding 
* An editorial submitted for publication by the Council of the 
South African Veterinary Medical Association, appearing in the 
Journal of the South African Veterinary Medical Association. (1947.) 
18 (4). 143-147. 


medical officers) with all the disadvantages of a single scale and 
none of the advantages, notably the possibility of promotion from a 
lower to a higher grade. It is futile to advance the argument that 
machinery does exist for increasing the rate of progression within 
the scale by awarding additional increments should such advance- 
ment be deemed necessary. Though this machinery does exist on 
paper it has never been set in motion as far as the Division of 
Veterinary Science is concerned, notwithstanding that there have 
been many instances of outstanding achievement. In the case of 
professional officers other than veterinarians there are many instances 
of rapid advancement due to early promotion from lower to higher 
grades of a series of salary scales. 

The Public Service Commission of Enquiry reported that the 
recommended salary of £450 should only operate until such time 
that a number of veterinarians became available for appointment to 
the State service, when the commencing salary should be reduced 
to £350 per annum.- Apparently the Public Service Commission did 
not agree with this quite remarkable recommendation, because no 
mention is made of it in Treasury Circular No. 11 of 1946, in which 
the commencing salary is fixed at the £450 notch of the composite 
scale. The reply which was received from the Minister as the result 
of representations made by the Council of the S.A.V.M.A. to him 
was to the effect that the commencing salary of veterinarians would 
be fixed at £450 in place of the recommendation by the Public 
Service Commission of Enquiry that the £450 granted should be 
regarded as an interim measure, the ultimate aim being £350. The 
other points dealt with in these representations have, up to the 
present, not been replied to. 

No good purpose would be served by discussing at length the 
inadequacy of the veterinarian’s scale, but a few salient points 
should receive attention. There is complete agreement on all sides 
that the scale in operation at the end of 1945 was intolerable. When 
it is borne in mind , 

(a) that the average age of qualifying as a veterinarian is over 

24 years, 
(b) that on the new scale, the maximum of £960—on account of 
the painfully slow progression—would not be reached until 
the age of 42, 
(c) and that a salary of £600 would not be attained until the age 
of 30 vears, 
it is difficult to believe that the accepted principle of a “ marriageable 
wage at a marriageable age” has even been considered. The 
remuneration of veterinarians as early as 1925 was approximately 
twice that recommended now by the Public Service Commission of 
Enquiry, for then many veterinarians were appointed at £500 plus 
free quarters. That period was one of keenness in the Division of 
Veterinary Services. The maximum of the present scale for such 
veterinarians has now been elevated, after an exhaustive study of 
the position, from £800 to £960, i.e., veterinarians of 20 years ago 
received £800 plus free quarters as against the present £960. It 
is difficult to appreciate that any improvement has taken place. 
For the sake of completeness it may be mentioned here that in 
1932 the remuneration of certain veterinarians was reduced bv 
depriving them of free quarters in a manner which may be regarde« 
as arbitrary, though the Minister’s Committee referred to the action 
as being “ unfortunate.” 

Finally, a comparison of the present scale, commencing at £450 
per annum with increments of £25 to £30 per annum and pension 
deductions of about 7 per cent., with those of neighbouring African 
territories, would be of interest. 

In Northern Rhodesia and Tanganyika the veterinarian starts at 
£600 per annum, earns approximately £1,500 more in the first ten 
years and receives an estimated additional emolument of several 
hundred pounds in the form of free quarters, free medical services, 
free passage to coast and to England, etc. 

In Southern Rhodesia he starts at £550 per annum, earns also 
about £1,500 more in the first ten years and receives in addition 
marriage and children’s allowances while his basic salary is less 
than £660 per annum. 

In the High Commission Territories (Swaziland, Basutoland. 
Bechuanaland) he starts at £500 or £550, earns over £1,000 more in 
the first ten years and receives free quarters, free ordinary medical 
services and free biennial railway tickets to the coast. 

It is quite apparent that veterinarians, even though by birth South 
Africans, will seek employment outside the Union services in those 
services which are, at present, far from the saturation point. The 
Union will not be able to cope with even normal wastage and veter- 
inary services in the Union will continue gaily on the downhill path. 
Agriculture is only now waking up to the effect the depletion of 
the veterinary services has had on the economy of the country 3s 
evinced by the discussions at and resolutions passed by meetings of 
agricultural unions. 

Let it not be thought that the question of salary is the one and 
only cause of the present regrettable state of affairs. Conditions of 
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service, lack of hope of promotion with its attendant sense of 
frustration and stifled ambition are but a few of the points which 
will be apparent trom a critical review of the Minister's Committee 
Report. Sut over and above all this, what is the main cause of 
the trouble? ‘The matter has received the most careful consideration 
and the opinions of many veterinarians have been examined and it 
is believed that possibly an indirect and all-important bone of 
contention is the classification of a veterinary officer as a “ pro- 
tessional officer.” Anomalies and injustices arising directly trom 
the rigid enforcement of this classification have undoubtedly been 
« cause of the steady decline in the status of the veterinarian, and 
the chief reason for the failure to devise a formula to overcome 
the present dissatisfaction among all members of the group. As a 
class rhe professional officers include matriculants and non-matricu- 
lants, holders of diplomas of simple agricultural courses, university 
graduates and officers holding recognised professional degrees. The 
elevation of this class to the status of professional officers has resulted 
in the degradation of those having professional qualifications in 
the accepted sense of the word. Yet it is striking that this group or 
class does not include medical officers who are correctly designated 
apart from the “ professional ” officers, merely as medical officers. 
The veterinarian is a member of a statutorily recognised profession. 
He has earned for himself in the Union an honourable and an 
honoured place in the scheme of things and has an earning capacity 
outside the Government service out of all proportion to that inside 
the service. All this is tacitly admitted by responsible authority 
in that a distinct scale for veterinary officers has been promulgated. 
Comparisons are odious, but it is submitted that many veterinarians 
on a comparatively low notch of the scale regularly shoulder a 
greater responsibility, for example in the preparation of vaccines, 
in the diagnosing and controlling of infectious diseases, etc., than 
other, even though higher graded “ professional ” officers. 

The medical course is a year longer than the veterinary course, 
and the subsequent earning capacity of the medical graduate, espe- 
cially jn private enterprise, is in most cases greater. These differ- 
ences are appreciated., but the functions of the veterinarian more 
closely approximate those of the medical graduate than those of 
his so-called co-professionals. Let the veterinarian take his rightful 
title as a “ veterinary officer” and receive official recognition as a 
veterinarian. If effect be given to this principle, the way is open 
for the rehabilitation of the veterinary services in the best interests 
of the country as a whole ; if not, it is long suffering agriculture that 
will be called upon to shoulder the burden. This is no idle specu- 
lation. It is sound reason mirrored in the decline in the Union of 
South Africa of State veterinary services as a whole and Onderste- 
poort in particular. 

The medical graduate appointed to a post in the Government 
service in the neighbourhood of Pretoria as a medical officer com- 
mences on a remuneration which can be conservatively estimated at 
£810 (£600 per annum plus free quarters and service allowance). 
The veterinarian appointed to Onderstepoort would not reach the 
salary notch of £810 until he is about 38 years of age. And the 
difference in length of the two courses is one year. 

The Council of the S.A.V.M.A. will continue to do everything 
in its power to protect the veterinary profession, and it certainly 
needs protection, but in its dealings with the State it has met with 
little success. A reply to only one point of the representations 
made to the Minister of Agriculture, namely, the commencing salary, 
has been received as yet. 

It is desired to take this opportunity of thanking the South 
African Agricultural Union and its affiliated associations for their 
valued interest and support. Finally, the Council wishes to place 
on record its appreciation of the fine piece of work carried out by 
all the members of the Minister’s Committee of Enquiry. 

It seems regrettable that so few changes as the result of this 
enlightened report have been brought into operation and as far as 
the Council is aware none of these affect the rank and file of the 
State Veterinary Service. 


THE ECONOMIC SURVEY AND AGRICULTURE 
DereRMENT OF Livestock EXPANSION PROGRAMME ANTICIPATED 
The Economic Survey for 1948 (Cmd. 7344, Stationery Office, Is.) 
is accepted on all hands as an honest, long overdue statement 
foreshadowing a critical and anxious time, with the striking excev- 


tion that the crucial question whether annual Government expendi- 
ture exceeding £3,000,000,000 can be afforded, is ignored. It is 


assumed as a basis of general planning that American aid will be 
available, thereby avoiding further damaging cuts in our purchases 
of food and raw material. 

Nevertheless. imports must be kent to the most frugal scale. 
“The extent of the saving of food imports will depend on how 
future import prices of food and feeding-stuffs compare with the 
prices used in the measurement of net output given by the Minister 


of Agriculture in August, 1947. Though current food prices are 
considerably above 1945-46 home prices, the prices of imported 
feeding-stutts have risen still further and there is momentarily less 
saving in foreign exchange than had been expected from the policy 
of producing more livestock products in the United Kingdom. This 
is, however, expected to be a transient phenomenon. The shortage of 
feeding-stuffs threatens to cause some deferment in the execution 
of the livestock expansion programme. The full programme as 
originally drawn up cannot now be attained. 

“The probable man-power requirements for the agricultural pro- 
gramme (excluding fishermen) are now assessed at 1,110,000 workers 
in 1948 (mid and end). By mid-1948 prisoner-of-war labour will no 
longer be available as such, but it is hoped to retain 18,000 ex- 
prisoners under civilian contract. Present plans provide for the 
employment of 43,000 Poles and European volunteer workers (16,000 
of whom were at work last autumn). In addition, an extra 10,000 
British workers would be needed to achieve the target. 

“A large net investment of capital will be required of farmers 
(after deducting depreciation on existing capital equipment and 
excluding the landlord’s share of capital construction) under the 
programme, which over the whole five-year period might be in the 
region of £200,000,000.” 

* * * 
THE ANIMAL HEALTH TRUST 


The Trust announces that it has appointed to its staff at the new 
poultry research station, Houghton Grange, near St. Ives, Dr. K. 
Chodnick, PH.D., M.R.C.V.S. 

Dr. Chodnick (pronounced “ Hodnick”) is a Polish veterinary 
surgeon who has been in this country for some years. He studied 
at the Ministry of Agriculture’s laboratory at Weybridge for two 
vears and then qualified as M.R.C.V.S. at the Royal (Dick) College, 
Edinburgh. Since that period he has been awarded a Doctorate 
in Philosophy at Edinburgh University for a thesis on the Histology 
of the Avian Intestinal Tract. 

Mr. J. B. Steel, s.v.sc., Lecturer in Veterinary Medicine at the 
University of Sydney, Australia, has arrived in this country with 
his wife in order to gain experience of British conditions of veter- 
inary medicine and to study at the Canine Research Station of the 
Animal Health Trust, in Newmarket. 

The Jockey Club of South Africa has made a token payment of 
£1,000 to the Trust, for the purpose of furthering its research work 
among thoroughbred horses. 

It is hoped that research Fellows will come to England from South 
Atrica to engage in the work going on at the Trust’s equine station 
at Newmarket. 


* * * 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 

The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, fol- 
lowed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 
Swine Fever: 

Worcestershire-—61, Wellington Road, Dudley, Worcs. (Mar. 10th). 
SHEEP SCAB: 

Merioneth.—Gaerwen Ken, Glanrafon, Corwen, Merioneth (Mar. 
10th). 

Westmorland.—Brockholes, Tebay, Penrith, Cumberland (Mar. 
Ith). 

* x * * * 


WARBLE FLY: COMPULSORY DRESSING OF CATTLE 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has made a new Order, 
which reimposes on owners of cattle the obligation to have any of 
their cattle that are visibly infested with the maggots of the warble 
fly treated with a specified dressing containing derris root, at inter- 
vals between March 15th and June 30th in each year. The dressing 
must be applied at intervals. of not more than 32 days, commencing 
within seven days of March 15th or as soon thereafter as the 
maggots begin to appear under the skin on the animals’ backs, and 
stock-owners who acquire visibly infested cattle at any time between 
mid-March and the end of June must have the first dressing applied 
to the animals within seven days. The Ministry points out to stock- 
owners that the destruction of warble fly maggots is not only 
obligatory but is also essential in the national interest because of 
the damage caused by this pest. Copies of the new Order may be 
obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 99, Gresham 
Street, London, E.C.2. 

¥ 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisher‘es invites applications for 


the undermentioned scholarships : — 
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Ten Senior Scholarships, tenable at University Departments of 
Agriculture, or Agricultural Colleges, for degree or diploma courses 
in an agricultural subject ; or at Veterinary Colleges tor courses in 
Veterinary Science ; 

Six Extended Junior Scholarships (for those who have already 
held Junior awards), and 60 Junior scholarships, tenable at Farp 
Institutes or similar institutions, for courses not exceeding one year 
in duration, in agriculture, horticulture, dairying or poultry 
husbandry. 


The scholarships are open to the sons and daughters of agricultural 
workmen or of working bailiffs, smallholders and other rural workers 
whose means and method of livelihood are comparable with those 
of agricultural workmen, and to persons who are themselves bona 
fide workers in agriculture. The value of the awards is such that 
neither the recipients nor their parents are normally required to 
make any contributions towards the cost of the training provided. 
The usual method of selection is by interview, no written examina- 
tion being held, but candidates must be able to satisfy the Selection 
Committee that they are in a position to derive educational benefit 
from the proposed course of instruction and that they intend to 
follow an agricultural pursuit on completion of their training. Can- 
didates for Senior or Junior scholarships must have attained the 
age of 17 and 16 years respectively, by September 30th, 1948. 

Full information concerning the scheme and forms of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Ministry, Block 4, 
Bickenhall Mansions, Baker Street, London, W.1, or from the 
Education Offices of County Councils. 

The latest date for submitting completed applications is April 
30th, 1948. 


* x * a * 


OLYMPIC GAMES: EQUESTRIAN EVENTS 


Among the horses that have been selected to be trained for the 
Three Days Event (Endurance Test) of the coming Equestrian Sec- 
tion of the Olympic Games, are some well-known animals. 

Mr. E. Holland-Martin has kindly loaned to the British Horse 
Society two useful animals in “Gold Pot,” a seven-year-old chestnut 
gelding by “Quart Pot "—a bold performer to hounds and winner 
of several middleweight classes in Ireland, and “ Shranmore,” a 
nine-year-old bay gelding, which has won a point-to-point in Ireland. 
Mr. Harry Freeman-Jackson (who has also been invited to go into 
training as a possible member of the British Team) is placing 
“Cuculain,” a bay eight-year-old gelding by “ Goldwell,” and “ Dark 
Seal,” an eight-year-old brown by “Solomon’s Seal,” into the team. 
Cuculain has won or been placed in every Hunter Trial in which 
he competed, ran twice in point-to-points, finishing first and 3rd, 
and has been successful in the show ring. “Dark Seal” was the 
winner of an open Handy Hunter Trial, and is a bold hunter over 
country. All these four geldings are now receiving training in 
dressage at the hands of Capt. and Mrs. Shedden, of the Cotswold 
Equitation School, prior to their inclusion in the British Olympic 
Training Team at Aldershot. ‘ 


From the north are coming two more geldings loaned by Mr. 
J. R. Hindley, a black seven-year-old, “Cark Royal Daniel,” and 
the bay eight-year-old “ Moonraker” by “Glen of Kilcash,” which 
was champion at the 1946 Blackpool and Royal Lancashire Shows, 
while the Old Berkeley country is represented by Mrs, Stanley 
Barratt’s “ Brown Jack,” which was in the winning Hunt team at 
Richmond and Windsor, and Miss Rosemary Barratt’s “ Pasha,” a 
nine-year-old chestnut by the Anglo Arab sire “ Ruscov” out of a 
thoroughbred mare by “ Bethlehem.” Col. B. Wilson is lending 
“ Tawny Cottage” by “ Vixen’s Cottage,” and others who are kindly 
placing horses into the official training team are Brig. L. Bolton, 
Col. L. Lindsay and Capt. J. Pearce. 


The folowing riders are going into training this month: Lt.-Col. 
A. B. }. Scott, Lt.-Col. H. M. V. Nicoll, Major A. Carr, Major D. N. 
Stewart, Mr. A. Beard. Mr Brian Butler, Col. H. M. Llewellyn, 
Mr. R. Hall (lumping Team), Capt. G. Rich. Lt. M. A. R. Darley, 
Capt. 7. de Bureh, Mr. H. Freeman-Tackson. Brie. L. Bolton. Major 
Peter Borwick. Major T. Palandri (Three Day Event). From these 
three riders will be selected for each event. 


Soil Conservation Essential 
In the course of his address to the Farmers’ Club on February 2nd, 
Dr. W. G. Ogg. Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station 
and Consultant Director of the Imperial Bureau of Soil Science, said 
that the soil problems in the tropics and sub-tropics were 


extremely pressing. particularly in view of increasing populations 
and the need for higher standards of nutrition. Our lack of soil 
knowledge was being brought home to us in such enterprises as the 


East African Groundnut Scheme and in the various attempts which 
were being made to grow rice and other crops in places where they 
had not been grown betore. There were, tor instance, difficult 
problems in connection with swamp soils in Gambia and elsewhere 
in West Africa where we should like to grow rice. Increased know- 
ledge would also help in dealing with the erosion problems that 
were so general jn tropical and sub-tropical regions. 

The need for geological surveys was never questioned, but there 
had been reluctance in some countries, including our own, to under- 
take a soil survey. One of the principal purposes was to provide 
a stocktaking of the most valuable of our natural resources. A 
reasonably complete survey would have been of the greatest value 
to those responsible for food production in the two world wars, for 
instance in the allocation of fertiliser supplies, and it would be of 
very great service to the National Agricultural Advisory Service and 
to those concerned with the planning of land utilisation. The 
survey in itself could not provide the information required for these 
purposes. The soil types mapped must be studied in the laboratory 
and in the field and as much as possible learnt about their pro- 
perties and productivity. 


Som Fertivity 


Long before the days of organised science farmers found that if 
they did certain things to the soil, crops grew better, though very 
often they did not know the reason. They evolved systems of 
cultivation and invented suitable implements. They strove to 
maintain the fertility of the land by applying such things as domestic 
and farmyard manure, composts, lime, bones and blood, and some- 
times by fallowing and the rotation of crops. Where water was a 
limiting factor, irrigation was practised, and where the land was 
too wet drainage was carried out. These discoveries took place over 
a very long period of time, but in the first half of the nineteenth 
century modern science began to be applied to the problems and 
since then very great advances have been made. One of the most 
interesting and important advances had been in the knowledge and 
practice of plant nutrition. It was a timely advance, for conditions 
were changing. No longer was most of the food consumed on the 
farms or in the neighbouring villages. Great cities were springing 
up, modern systems of sanitation were being introduced and a 
great deal of the soil’s fertility, which formerly went back to the 
land as manure, was finding its way as sewage into rivers and the sea. 

There were, of course, other losses of plant nutrients. In our 
humid climate, the water which seeped through the soil as drainage 
carried away large amounts of nitrate and lime ; and when fodder 
crops were fed to dairy herds and the liquid manure was washed 
down the drains, the soil lost nitrogen and potash in their most 
valuable forms. In Denmark efforts were made to reduce this loss 
by carefully collecting the liquid manure in tanks and applying 
it to the land by a type of liquid manure drill which did not appear 
to be used in this country. 

The natural process of rock weathering and soil formation did. 
of course, bring some fresh plant food into circulation, but this 
was very gradual and did not make good the losses. The introduc- 
tion of fertilisers just over a century ago had restored the balance 
and enabled us not only to maintain but to increase the fertility 
of the soil and at the same time feed an increasing population 
throughout the world. The early experiments of Sir John Lawes 
resulted in his taking out a patent in 1842 for the manufacture ot 
superphosphate. The agricultural value of that discovery could 
scarcely be over-emphasised and its use had made successful crop 
production possible in many places where otherwise there would 
have been failure. Though Lawes became a chemical manufacturer 
he did not allow his commercial interests to replace his scientific 
ones. In 1843 he was joined by J. H. Gilbert and continued to 
give the greater part of his time to research, and the pioneer work 
of these two men laid the foundations of our knowledge of the 
nutrition of crops. Nor were their researches confined to mineral 
fertilisers. Their work on, and interest in, organic manures was 
just as great and they also made some fundamental studies on 
animal nutrition. 

Most of the early work at Rothamsted was based on field experi- 
ments, and the most famous of these was the manuring experiment 
on wheat which was started on Broadbalk field in 1843. This and 
one or two other classical experiments had been continued to the 
present time and they were still making useful contributions to our 
knowledge of soils and the feeding of plants. 


Associated with the field experiments there was a great deal of 
laboratory work. Chemical analyses were made of manures, crops, 
soils and drainage water, botanical analyses of pasture, and in 1877 
microbiological investigations were commenced. At a later date 
physicists, statisticians, mineralogists and biochemists joined in the 
work. He should say a word about the contribution of the statisti- 
cians, especially to field experimental work. At the beginning of the 
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war Crowther and Yates made a statistical examination of the results 
of all the recorded field experiments made during this century in 
Britain and several other European countries. The information 
obtained about the average tertiliser needs of the various crops 
threw light on the problems of fertiliser imports and was of great 
value in tormulating a war-time fertiliser policy. 


Trace ELEMENTS AND PHOSPHATE FIXATION 


During the past 25 years the occasional need for adding traces 
of other elements such as boron, manganese, copper, zinc and cobalt 
to certain soils had been recognised. Lack of boron was responsible 
for more than a score of physiological diseases of cultivated plants. 
Sometimes it was animals that were affected and not plants, as in 
the case of “ pine” in sheep. This had been shown to be due to 
lack of cobalt, and the amount needed was so small that a couple 
of handfuls ot a cobalt compound, mixed for convenience with a 
fertiliser and applied to an acre of land, was sufficient to cure or 
prevent the disease. We had still a great deal to learn about the 
trace elements. Soils generally contained enough of them, and too 
much might do as much harm as too little. For instance, the 
disease known as “ teart,” which affected cattle in certain parts of 
Somerset, was caused by too much molybdenum. But the quantity 
present was a mete trace. 


It was a rather disturbing fact that in some soils, especially those 
short of lime, the phosphates from plant residues, manures and ferti- 
lisers were rapidly locked up in almost useless forms. As a rule not 
more than 20 per cent. of the phosphate applied was recovered in the 
crops. With a view to getting more complete utilisation, experi- 
ments were being made with new types of fertilisers, and “ fertiliser 
placement ” aimed at the same thing. 


Orcanic Maxures 


Organic manures were not overlooked by Lawes and Giibert, nor 
had they been neglected since, and a good deal was now known 
about their properties and about the part they play in promoting 
soil fertility. Attention had been given in recent years to the 
utilisation of sewage sludge and to the disposal of surplus straw. 
Research was in progress on the role of humus in holding moisture 
and in promoting good structure in the soil, and attempts were 
being made to obtain more exact knowledge of the effects of ley 
farming and different types of rotation on fertility. 


Attempts had been made in some quarters to create a controversy 
over the respective merits of fertilisers and organic manures. It 
had been claimed by some advocates of organic manures that ferti- 
lisers poisoned the soil and were injurious to the health of plants, 
animals and human beings. There was no sound evidence to 
support any of these views. The merits of organic manures were 
fully appreciated by farmers and agricultural scientists alike, but 
apart from other considerations the amount available was totally 
insufficient for the needs of present-day agriculture, and restriction 
ot manuring to organic manures would bring about a great increase 
in the cost of food and lead to world famine. Fertilisers, properly 
used, built up fertility, making good what was taken out in crops 
or by stock and what was lost through drainage. By enabling 
larger crops to be grown, they, in fact, increased the organic matter 
in tne soul. 


"Lue Soit’s MICRO-POPULATION 

A great deal of work had been done on the general micro- 
population of the soil. This was very large and very diverse, 
consisting of bacteria, actinomycetes, fungi, algae and protozoa. 
These groups actively competed with each other and amongst 
themselves, and this determined which organisms predominated in 
a soil and consequently what biochemical processes would occur 
in it. The soil protozoa, for instance, affected both the numbers 
and kinds of soil bacteria for they had been shown to feed on 
certain kinds but not on others. The importance of soil micro- 
organisms to the growth of crops was due to the chemical changes 
they brought about. 


Scu. Moisture 


Over much of the earth’s surtace agricultural production was 
limited through either an excess or a dencicncy ot water in the soil. 
Removal of the excess through land drainage was still an art rather 
than a science. Physics and engineering, however, should in the 
future have much to contribute to the solution of drainage prob- 
lems. Water remaining in soil after drainage had ceased moved 
very slowly and over quite short distances. The effective storage 
power ot a soil for water was increased by any treatment which 
extended root range and a series of experiments was being con- 
ducted from Rothamsted on the effects of deep-ploughing and sub- 
soiling on crop yields and root range. 


_ Plans are being considered for a big expansion of the cattle 
industry in East Africa, states a message from Nairobi. A mission 
from Kenya recently studied the Rhodesian system under which a 
public utility company with Government finance and a high per- 
centage of public representation, including consumers and producers, 
= the central slaughterhouses, by-product factories, canning 
plants and bacon factories. At present Kenya is faced with a very 
serious meat shortage, and the number of cattle is quite inadequate 
for current needs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor rep t the p al 
¢pinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply endorsement 
by the N.V.M.A. 


Correspondents should write briefly possible letters 
should not exceed 350 words. 


ESTIMATION OF PHENANTHRIDINIUM COMPOUNDS 


Sir,—It occurs to us that our experience in evolving suitable 
methods for estimating phenanthridinium drugs in body fluids 
may prove of value to others. Both phenanthridinium “ 1553 ” 
(I) and “897” (II) contain diazotisable amino-groups. ‘The 


coupled products with 
4 = PA 

CH, 


C=N+ 
CH, 


Br- cl- 


NH, 
I II 


N-a-naphthyl-ethylenediamine are weak dyes with light absorp- 
tion maxima (Beckman) at 555 millimicrons for “ 1553" and 
550 millimicrons for ‘“ 897,” 


The standard method (Bratton and Marshall, 1939) is directly 
applicable to the estimation of the drugs in urine. Preliminary 
dilution is desirable to bring the concentration within the range 
of maximal colour development, 0:5 to 2:0 mg. per 100 ml. 
To 1 ml. of diluted urine is added 5 ml. of normal hydrochloric 
acid, together with 4 ml. of 12 per cent. trichloracetic acid: 
filter. Diazotisation is effected by the addition of 0:1 ml. of 
3 per cent. sodium nitrite and after three minutes excess nitrous 
acid removed by the addition of 0-1 ml. of 1:5 per cent. 
ammonium sulphamate.” After a further three minutes the 
dye is formed by the addition of 0:1 ml. of 1 per cent. 
N-a-naphthylethylenediamine hydrochloride. ‘Twenty minutes 
should be allowed for complete development of colour which is 
measured colorimetrically or absorptiometrically, in which case 
suitable filters are Ilford 605 or Wratten 61. 

Recoveries of the drugs added to urine are given in Table f. 


TABLE I.—REcOvERIES OF “ 1553” AND “ 897°’ ADDED TO URINE 


1553 ” 897 ” 

Conc Conc. : Re- Cone. : Conc. : Re- 
Adde ‘ound covery Added Found covery 

mg./100 ml. mg./100 ml. % mg. 100 ml. mg./100 ml. % 
20-0 21-8 100-0 20-0 19-2 96-0 
23-0 115-0 20-4 102-0 
15-0 16-0 106-6 15-0 15-0 100-0 
15°5 103°3 15-8 92-0 
10-0 11-2 112-0 10-0 9-3 93-0 
10-2 102-0 10-4 104-0 
5-0 50 100-0 5-0 ed 110-0 
54 108-0 4°96 99-2 
20 1-9 95-0 1-0 0-96 96-0 
1-9 95-0 0-98 98-0 
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The facility with which protein adsorbs thridinium 
compounds creates a special problem which is acute with “ 1553,” 
Good recoveries are obtained by the following method. A 1 in 10 
protein free blood filtrate is obtained by adding 1 ml. of oxalated 
blood to 1 ml. of distilled water, 4 ml. of saturated sodium 
chloride, and 2 ml. of ethyl alcohol (95 per cent.) After standing 
five minutes, 2 ml. normal hydrochloric acid is added, and the 
mixture filtered. Five ml. of the filtrate is diazotised and coupled, 
as described above, and after 20 minutes the solution is made 
alkaline with 0-5 ml. of 0°880 ammonia and the dye extracted 
with a single 1:0 ml. quantity of amyl alcohol by shaking and 
centrifuging. 

The choice of sodium chloride as precipitant minimises loss 
by adsorption, and the addition of alcohol prevents emulsification 
and aids a clean separation. 

Table II gives recoveries of “1553” and “897” added to 
blood. 


‘Taste I1.—Recovery or “ 1553” aNp “ 897” ADDED TO BLOOD 


“ee 1553 ” 897 ” 
Conc. : Core. : Re- Conc. : Cone. : Re- 
Added Found covery Added Found covery 
mg./100 ml. mg./100 ml. % mg./100ml. mg./100 % 
0-06 0-052 104 0-05 0-046 92 
0-055 110 0-053 106 
0-053 06 0-052 
0-05 100 0-056 112 
O1 0-1 100 O1 0-107 107 
0-085 85 0-101 101 
0-105 105 100 
0-09 90 O-1 100 
0-2 0-17 85 0-148 98-7 
0-215 107-5 0-159 106-0 
0-175 87-5 0-161 107-5 
0-17 85 0-155 103-4 
0-3 0-265 88-3 0-2 0-18 90-0 
0-275 91-6 0-20 100-0 
0-32 106-6 0-21 105-0 
0-29 96-6 0-197 98-5 
O-4 0-46 115-0 0-25 0-24 96-0 
0-38 95-0 0-25 100-0 
0-415 103-7 0-235 94-0 
0°36 90-0 0-265 112-0 
REFERENCE 


Bratton, A. C., & MARSHALL, E. K., Jr. (1939.) J. biol. Chem. 128. 537. 


Yours faithfully, 
Gerorce BROWNLEE. 


The Wellcome Physiological 
ErLeen I. SHorrt. 


Research Laboratories, 
Beckenham. 


* * + * * 


“THE IMMUNOLOGY AND EPIDEMIOLOGY OF ,SOME 
VIRUS DISEASES ” 


Sir,—I write concerning “The Immunology and Epidemio- 
logy of Some Virus Diseases” by M. Crawford appearing in the 
The Veterinary Record No. 39, Vol. 59, October 11th, 1947, and 
would appreciate publication of this letter giving an account of 
observations made in Ceylon since Mr. Crawford left the island. 

1. Although goat virus vaccine, Muktesar and Kabete 
strains, were used extensively in all parts of Ceylon no cases of 
rinderpest occurred by contact. This despite the fact that 
vaccinated cattle were allowed to mix freely with unvaccinated 
cattle, buffaloes and goats. ‘These animals in Ceylon are more 
susceptible to rinderpest than those of India. 

2. A recent survey on strains of Newcastle disease virus 
showed that there are non-virulent strains as well. Conditions 
set up by these mild strains might easily be confused with infecti- 
ous bronchitis, laryngotracheitis, coryza, etc. The virulent 
strains have more pronounced symptoms. 

3. A cure for clinical cases of rinderpest, similar to the 
distemper cure by Green, was obtained by the writer. Green 
injected attenuated virus by the intramuscular route into clinical 
cases of distemper and effected a cure. In rinderpest cases blood 


was drawn from the animal at the height of the temperature and 
this blood was reinjected intramuscularly into the same animal. 

There is response to this treatment only when the animals have 
been infected by other means than by injection. 


There is a difference, however, in that Green injected attenu- 
ated virus whereas in rinderpest cases the virus from the blood 
of the infected animal was reinjected, 

The writer is interested in knowing whether the results obtained 
are due to cell block or shock causing metabolic changes pre- 
venting further spread of virus into the tissues, 

Yours faithfully, 
Rockefeller International House, D. Ww AMARASINGHE, 
River Drive, Ceylon Veterinary Officer 
New York. on study leave. 
February 25th, 1948. 


* ¥ * * * 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF VETERINARY 
ASSISTANTS 


Sir,—The announcement, appearing in your report of the 
September, 1947, meeting of the Council, N.V.M.A., that the 
Home Appointments Committee had found it impossible to sug- 
gest a minimum salary for assistants, on account of “ the varying 
conditions of practice,” gives the most unfortunate impression 
that a cynical disregard is being displayed towards the interests 
of the majority of the profession’s younger members. 

It is, therefore, welcome that the conditions of employment 
of veterinary assistants are, once again, the subject of corre- 
spondence in your columns and Mr. Gover states the principal 
points at issue with clarity and fairness in his letter dated 
February 22nd, appearing in The Veterinary Record of March 6th. 

Regulations governing terms of employment and salaries have 
from time to time been agreed in a variety of professions and 
trades, many of which have as great a diversity of conditions as. 
if not even greater than, those obtaining in veterinary practice. 
Moreover, the Association has made recommendations for mini- 
mum scales of emoluments in various salaried appointments. 
though the living conditions and expenses to which the holders of 
such posts may be liable are bound to vary and can do so widely. 

It appears to be both inevitable and just, on the count of 
experience, that principals of practices enjoy a greater share in 
the higher councils of the Association than do their assistants. 
but this fact serves only to emphasise the responsibility resting 
on senior members to protect the interests of their younger col- 
leagues, thus raising the status of the profession as a whole and 
placing it in a sounder position to negotiate with outside bodies. 

Yours faithfully, 
Burdensball House, Tuomas M. Leacu, 
North Street, 
Wilton, Wilts. 
March 8th, 1948. 


Sir,—It may be of some interest to recent correspondents and 
assistants in general to know that until an Assistants Association 
is formed the Association of Veterinary Students has undertaken 
the task of presenting the views of veterinary students, and a 
limited number of assistants whom it has contacted, on the 
question of conditions of employment. The A.V.S. was primarily 
responsible for the official rescindment by the N.V.M.A. of the 
1943 Report of the Home Appointments Committee on minimum 
wage recommendations. The Association did not feel satisfied 
with the note issued last September and framed a reply voiciny 
alternative suggestions which was sent to the N.V.M.A. with a 
request that the H.A.C. note and the A.V.S. reply be published 
together in the Record to establish a basis for more widespread 
discussion, by both principals and assistants, than appears as 
yet to have been possible. 

The N.V.M.A. is not able to consider this until the matter 
has been discussed at the next meeting of the H.A.C. in April. 
but it is sincerely hoped that this will prove possible and fulfi! 
its object of helping to find a compromise on this important 
problem which is in keeping with professional dignity. Supply 
of assistants must soon overtake demand and it can only harm 
the profession if assistants are forced to work under conditions 
which are entirely out of keeping with their status. No one 
wants to see the formation of an Assistants Association which 
would be no more in effect than a trade union, but’ we fee! 
that the only way for this to be avoided is by a bold and fair 
policy being adopted by the senior members of the profession 
towards their juniors, 

Yours faithfully, 
D. S. Monteriore 
(President, Association of 
Veterinary Students). 


Royal Veterinary College, 
Streatley, 


rks. 
March 8th, 1948, 
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Sir,—I have noted that the publication of the letter from 
J. E. Johnson was delayed from October 5th, 1947, until 
February 21st, 1948. 

I am deeply shocked that the Editorial Committee of what I 
considered to be a very democratic association withheld from 
publication the views of a member, apparently because these 
views departed from the official “ party-line” of the time. 

Yours faithfully, 
40, Cholmeley Park, H. WiiuiaMs SMITH. 
Highgate, N.6. 
February 23rd, 1948. 

[It should be noted that the sanction of the writer of the 
letter in question was obtained for deferment of publication 
under the circumstances prevailing at the time.—Editor]. 


* * * * * 


SOME CURRENT TOPICS 


Sir,—I should like to thank those responsible for the 
production of the recent N.V.M.A, publications, ‘The Husban- 
dry and Diseases of Pigs ” and “‘ Handbook on Poultry Diseases.” 
These, and the preceding N.V.M.A. publications are very valu- 
able works to the practitioner and I look forward to further 
handbooks from our specialists on various other aspects 
of veterinary science. 


- Two Recent Case Reports 


Mr. A. G. M. Russell, referring to Mr. P. J. Dalton’s criticism 
of Mr. N. H. Bastawy’s case report on a faecolith in a cat asks 
‘“ What treatment would have been useful on diagnosing the con- 
dition correctly ? ” 

The patient should be anaesthetised with an adequate dose of 
nembutal. ‘Then the faecolith is gradually broken down with 
the finger introduced into the rectum. ‘This process is long and 
laborious and is aided by periodically injecting liquid paraffin 
per rectum to help soften the mass and to protect the rectal 
mucosa from injury. The hand that is not engaged in the internal 
breaking down process is used to knead the mass gently via the 
abdomen. With a great deal of patience success can be assured 
even where the obstruction is great, although the surgeon will 
find at the end of the operation that his finger nails on the 
operating hand are completely worn down due to the continual 


scratching process. 


GERMAN VETERINARY STUDENTS 


It is good to read in recént copies of The Veterinary Record 
that exchange visits of veterinarians and their families, and students 
are being arranged between this country and France, Denmark, 
Holland, etc. All people of goodwill must be very sympathetic to 
the recent moves towards the establishment of a United States of 
Europe and we can only regret that something was not done 
towards it before the tragedies of 1914 and 1939. Professional 
people more than any should feel the unity of Western thought, 
and the value of that spirit of free enquiry, tolerance and a liberal 
attitude which is its greatest attribute. 

I should like to make an offer to any German veterinary student 
who desires to see practice in this country, to come as my guest 
for as long a period as he or she likes. 

It is possible that there are some young men in the prison 
camps up and down the country who have veterinary ambitions. 
Such men as these would be welcome to spend some time with 
me. Perhaps the publication of this letter will bring about some 
correspondence which will lead to a general re-opening of 
exchanges between the veterinarians of Germany and Britain. 

Yours faithfully, 


The Veterinary Surgery, F. B. Epwarps. 


Llanbrynmair, 
Montgomeryshire. 
March 8th, 1948. 
* * * * * 


TWO RECENT CASE REPORTS 


Sir,—I wish to express my apologies to N. H. Bastawy for the 
form of attack which I made on his articles, as it was my intention 
to criticise the trend of communications published, 

Since entering practice I have been grossly misled by some 
of the information contained in communications in the Record. 
These include the “ specificity ” of the sulpha-drugs in the feline 
influenza syndrome and in canine distemper, the use of stilboestrol 
for metritis in the bitch, retained placenta and anoestrus in the 
bovine, the value (?) of BHS serum and vaccine for practically 


any condition encountered in small-animal practice, and the 
employment of penicillin in C. pyogenes mastitis. 

In the light of bitter experience gained by trying the treat- 
ments advocated, often with detrimental results to my patients, 
I concluded that some authors were rushing into print before 
ascertaining whether or not their views were sound. Comparison 
of the excellent letter by Dr. Montgomerie, with those published 
recently on the same subject will illustrate my point. The specific 
treatments at our disposal can be counted on one’s fingers and in 
such a complex subject as otitis (canker) each case has to be 
examined individually. Claims that any one drug is specific—or 
nearly so—are as misleading as total damnation of a drug such 
as penicillin because of lack of success obtained with it. In 
reply to Mr. Russell, in an inexact science such as ours, mis- 
takes are easy to make, but should not someone holding the office 
of a teacher, or, on whose words great import is laid, attempt 
at least in print to emulate Caesar’s wife ? 


Yours faithfully, 
43, St. David’s Hill, Peter J. Dacron. 
Exeter. 


March 9th, 1948. 


* * * * * 


N.V.M.A. HANDBOOK ON POULTRY DISEASES 
Sir,—I would like to say how much I appreciate the recently 
published Handbook on Poultry Diseases. If the contributors 
like to know of its reception may I, for one, state that I fee 
it is a most valuable publication on the subject. ' 
Yours faithfully, 
127, Histon Road, 


Cambridge. 
March 10th, 1948. 


Peter Kipper. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to 1937, anv 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks ef Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


Foot- 
Period Anthrax and- | Fowl Parasitic ~~ Swine 
| mouth | Pest | Mange® Scab | Fever 
Feb. 16th to | 
1948 5 27 — ; 1 
Corresponding 
period in— | 
1947 | 1 14 1 1 _- 2 
1946 3 8 22 
1945 4 12 _- 1 5 28 
Jan. Ist to 
Feb.29:h, 48. 16 5 
Corresponding 
period in— | 
1947 10 63 1 1 13 10 
1946 21 17 — 4 24 112 
1945 22 37 _- 2 16 173 


Nore.—-The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 


The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified as 
free from Tuberculosis as at February 29th, 1948, was as follows :-— 


ENGLAND WaALeEs ScoTLAND Torar (Grear 
9,962 11,432 10,174 31,568 
* * * 


ADVERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Crooke’s Laboratories. Ltd., Park Royal, N.W.10, announce ‘the wsue of a 
price list of such of their products as are specially indicated for use by the 
veterinary practitioner, 


Evans Medical Supplies, Ltd., have issued a new brochure dealing with 
Swine Fever Vaccine. Although this is intended primarily for distribution 
overseas, a copy will be sent to any interested veterinary surgeons, oo applica- 
tion to the Home Veterinary Department, Speke, Liverpool, 19. 
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N.V.M.A. CONGRESS, 1948 
September 8th - 15th (inclusive) 
List of Hotels in Southport * 
Charge per Day 
Full Board Bed and Breakfast 
LICENSED HOTELS n 
Prince of Wales Hotel, Lord Street, Southport 80/- 
Palace Hotel, Westcliffe Road, Birkdale ..  25/-to 35/- 
Bold Hotel, Lord Street, Southport tin 25/- 16/6 
Crown Hotel, Liverpool Road, Birkdale... — 12/6 d 
Queen’s Hotel, Promenade, Southport... 25/- _ 
Scarisbrick Hotel, Lord Street, Southport 25/- o1 
21/- 7 days or over 
CONDITIONALLY LICENSED HOTELS 
Alexandra Hotel, Alexandra Road, South one 25/- 
Belle Vue Hotel, Lord Street West, Southport ... ove sive gee From 35/- — ai 
Clifton Hotel, Promenade, Southport si ove se oo 22/6 to 30/- “= st 
Mornington Hotel, Hoghton Street, Southport .. one ... 28/6 to 24/6 15/- to 16/- - 
m 
UNLICENSED HOTELS in 
Carlton Hotel, Lord Street, Southport... we 25/- be 
Gables Private Hotel, Hoghton Street, Southport ov 21/6 to 23/6 
Sandringham Hotel, Promenade, Southport oe ote os ...  21/-to25/- Saturday to Saturday th 
bookings only pr 
Waverley Hotel, Promenade, Southport ... oon 25/- 
PRIVATE HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES in 
Mrs. E. Bartle, Seafield, 2, Irving Street, Southport... ove ove 14/6 — fiy 
Chantrey House, 7, Albert Road, Southport 18/6 12/6 
Easemore Private Hotel, 8, Portland Street, Southport $e awe 16/6 11/6 lo 
Eyredene, 8, Knowsley Road, Southport eae a ia on 17/6 10/6 he 
Franklyn Hotel, 65-65a, Promenade, Southport... Rh 21/- ima Pa 
Mrs. N. D. Holt, Derby House, 6, Knowsley Road, Southport | eee 17/6 10/6 ” 
Hopefield Private Hotel, 12, Albany Road, Southport ove ine ‘we 17/6 10/6 “ 
Saturday to Saturday gi 
bookings only of 
Messrs. Hulley & Shufflebottom, 31, Leicester Street, Southport _... 17/6 12/6 2 
Ivanhoe Private Hotel, 87, Avondale Road, Southport... 15/6 
Knowsley Private Hotel, 2, Knowsley Road, Southport ote ove 17/6 10/6 | ex 
Mar]borough Private Hotel, 9, Church Street, Southport wei ime 14/- 10/- 
Mr. J. W. Matthews, Barrowfield, 37, Leicester Street, Southport... 18/6 _ 
Orleans Private Hotel, 8, Lathom Road, Southport... ow one 22/6 13/- th 
Queen’s Gate Private Hotel, 49, Queen’s Road, ee mes an 21/- 12/6 pa 
Russell Hotel, 56, Promenade, Southport sn 18/6 12/6 ab 
Stafford House, 18, Bank Square, Southport (Mrs. M. W. Howarth) 15/6 10/6 pe 
Stella Maris Private Hotel, 25, Promenade, Southport .. one 18/6 12/6 * bu 
Summerfield Private Hotel, 31, Leicester Street, Southport ane én 17/6 12/6 kn 
Saturday to Saturday bu 
bookings only 
Talbot Private Hotel, Portland Street, Southport ae sti Sai 18/6 11/6 tur 
Tatley Private Hotel, 83, Manchester Road, Southport - én 17/6 12/6 qui 
Mr. H. Tyson, 39, Bath Street, Southport ie “ae 15/- 10/6 thi 
Willow Bank Private Hotel, 117, Leyland Road, Southport me ip 15/- 10/6 ae 
Saturday to Saturday pas 
bookings only for 
Ed 


Members are advised to make reservations by March 25th, otherwise accommodation cannot be guaranteed. 


j 
. 


